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Epiror's CORRECTIONS 


‘hee of you who carefully perused Volume 26, 3 and 4 
and Volume 27, 1 and 2, no doubt noticed a similarity of 
Editor's Comments. We humbly ask your forgiveness for the 
error, assure you it was inadvertent and offer here, the correct 
text. Also, Barbara Thayer-Bacon, author of “A Feminine 
Reconceptualization of Critical Thinking” published in Vol- 
ume 27, 1 and 2 has asked that we publish the following 
correction. 

Thank you for your patience. 


“Specific lines from “Feminist Criticism and the 
Reconceptualization of Critical Thinking,” Kathleen 
S. Farber (published in Journal of Thought, Volume 26 
(3-4), 74-81, Fall 91) inadvertently appeared in Bar- 
bara J. Thayer-Bacon's “A Feminine Recon- 
ceptualization of Critical Thinking Theory” (published 
in Journal of Thought, 27(3-4), 4-17, Sp-Sum 92). The 
problem was due to an earlier attempt to collaborate on 
a joint article, the oversight being an error on Thayer- 
Bacon's part. Please note: pg 4, after line 3, fn; pg 5, 
after line 1 of paragraph 1, fn; pg 10, after line 1 of 
paragraph 1, fn; after line 2 of paragraph 2, fn; end of 
paragraph at top of pg 11, fn; and after first line, top of 
pg 15, fn.” 





EpiTor'S COMMENTS (VOLUME 26, Nos 3 AND 4) 


This issue presents the reader with many thought provok- 
ing ideas. We run the gamut from a conception of the idea of 
failure, to responsible journalism, to values, and to critical 
thinking. 

In the first article, John Martin Rich provides us with an 
intriguing overview of the concept of failure. He poses the 
question of the definition of failure and suggests that a single 
view of failure leads to a limited view of success. 

The rapid flow of news in the global village has created 
complications unforeseen by the writers of our constitution, 
according to the next author. James Van Patten explores the 
First Amendment freedom of the press as balanced against 
responsible journalism. He asks the question, “‘should the 
negative sell?”’. 

Balanced against Rich, Patrick K. Dooley presents us with 
a pragmatic orientation for success in schools. By using 
Aristotle, Aquinas, James and Dewey he suggests that habit 
formation is crucial to good education. He states that students 
must form good habits of education in order to grow in life. 

The subject of teaching political values is the next article. 
Robert Craig discusses several viewpoints on political values 
and then calls for education of children in those values. 

Against a background of literature, Paul Theobald and 
Alice Manus discuss the concept of “place” in schools. Call- 
ing a “sense of place” a catalyst to behavior, they show that 
place gives meaning and that the modern media makes dis- 
tance obsolete. They suggest that by imbuing schools with a 
sense of place, a place centered school, students would suc- 
ceed. 

Kathleen S. Farber gives us a very different view of 
Critical Thinking. By using Dewey's concept of reflective 
thinking combined with the ideas of feminist thinkers, she 





presents some alternatives to the current logocentric ideas in 
the field of Critical Thinking. 

Kerry Walters in Viewpoints, responds to Donald Hatcher's 
Viewpoints in Volume 24(1984) of Journal of Thought. This 
fascinating dialogue between two professionals is true philo- 
sophical exchange in action. 





Epitor's COMMENTS (VoLUME 27, Nos 3 AND 4) 


This special issue contains several articles which present 
varied and challenging situations and perspectives on the 
social field of education in Poland. With that background, we 
also try to describe the current situation in other post-commu- 
nist countries. The aim of this outline is to present the role of 
education in the hitherto development of Poland and others 
most advanced in market-managed economic countries such 
as Czechoslovakia and Hungary. It is assumed that the social 
policy was one of the most important instruments in carrying 
out the qualitative changes in these countries (attitudes, pref- 
erences, style of life, characteristic features of social con- 
sumption). Our presentations—in majority prepared by my 
co-workers from the Department of Social Pedagogy at the 
University of Silesia in Katowice, which employ twenty- 
seven scientists—consist of several sections. In the first one 
we present data connected with the economic and social 
development of these three countries. Also attached are 
figures of the present structures of the educational system 
existing in each country. Our readers could find basic data 
connected with the development of traditional educational 
institutions. In the next part, presenting chosen educational 
problems and experiences, we would like to outline the con- 
tribution of the humanistic sciences to the shaping of social 
attitudes. In this section we are going to offer some prelimi- 
nary thoughts on what seems to us the main deficiencies of 
such approaches as a connection between economy, educa- 
tion, and social policy. In the last part of this issue we offer a 
short outline of all educational changes which have been done 
in recent months. 

Presenting our American colleagues with some aspects of the 
educational development of the Eastern part of Europe, consider- 
ing especially the democratization of education, let me say that 
our proposal could constitute a new and interesting volume which 





The current year, that of the second anniversary of the "Polish 
Revolution,” is a good time to consider the role and the place of 
educational science in our society. 

We are more than grateful for the assistance given us by 
Professor Diann Musial—Editor of Journal of Thought. We 
are also grateful to all members of the staff of the Department 
of Leadership and Educational Policy Studies (Northern Illi- 
nois University) and, especially Professsor Robert M. Lang, as 
well as to members of the Editorial Advisory Board, for all the 
troubles they took to prepare this volume. 

I would like to add, that it was a great pleasure and honor 
to meet with them (in March, 1989) on the campus at Northern 
and listen to their excellent presentations. Their lectures were 
equally well received by all of us and thought provoking. 
During their busy days, I was most grateful to have some 
informal talks with them to exchange ideas regarding the 
educational reorganization in Eastern Europe. My short stay 
at Northern Illinois University, in fact, greatly helped me to 


further plow a common ground of understanding our educa- 
tional duties to children, young people, and adults every- 
where. I always wish to remember the fruitful discussions in 
1989 in DeKalb. 


Andrzej Radziewicz-Winnicki 

Guest Editor in Chief 

Professor of Sociology of Education 

Head of the Department of 
Social Pedagogy 

University of Silesia 

Katowice, Poland 


September, 1991 
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Basic Data (1985-1990) 


Andrzej Radziewicz- Winnicki 
Ewa Bonsunowska-Kuska 





CHOSEN 
FACTORS 


POLAND 


CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


HUNGARY 





Official name: 


Official 
language: 


Official 
religion: 


Monetary unit: 


Inflation 
1990/91 


Area: 
(sq km) 


Population: 
(millions) 

—urban (%) 
—rural (%) 


Religion 
affiliation: 
—Roman Catholic 
—Other (%) 





Rzeczpospolita 
Polska 


Polish 


none (x) 


1zl-100 gr 
(Zloty) 
1US$-11 500 zl 


90% 


312,000 
120,515 miles 


38.8 (1990) 
61.2 
38.8 





Cesko i Slovenska 
Republica 
Federacijna 


Czech, Slovak 


none 


1Ksc—100 hulara 
(Koruna) 
1US$—31-34Ksc 


80% 


127,900 
49,403 miles 


15.8 (1988) 
73.3 
26.7 


65.0 
20.1 Aethiest 
4.4 Czechoslo- 
vak Church 
1.4 Evangelist 
8.5 Other 





Magyar 
Napkorsag 


Hungarien 


none 


1 Ft—100 filler 
(Forint) 
1US$-76-80Ft 


40% 


93,003 
35,924 miles 


10.7 (1988) 
56.7 
43.3 


53.0 

22.0 Protestant 
1.0 Jewish 
9.5 Non religion 
9.2 Aetheist 
5.3 Other 





Basic Data 





Basic Data (1985-1990) (continued) 





CHOSEN 


FACTORS 


POLAND 


CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


HUNGARY 





Ethnic 
composition: 





98.7 Polish 
0.6 Ukraine 
0.4 German 
0.3 Other 





62.8 Czech 
31.9 Slovak 
3.8 Hungarian 
0.5 Polish 
0.4 Russian 
0.3 German 
0.3 Other 





98.8 Magyar 
0.3 German 
0.9 Other 





(x) There was a debate in the Polish Parliament to put last May as a rule 
making RC religion as an official one in Poland. 
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EDUCATION 


POLAND 





LEVELS 


SCHOOLS 


TEACHERS 


STUDENT- 


STUDENTS TEACHER 


(Pupils) 


per ratio 





Primary (7-15) 
Secondary (15-19) 
Vocational 

Higher 





I 
18,241 
1,171 
9,973 
92 


Ht 
273,300 
22,700 
84,400 





59,100 





Ht 
5,184,500 
389,800 
1,555,800 
356,400 


IV 
18.9 
17.1 
18.4 
6.0 





Compulsory schooling 8 years (ages: 7-15) 


(duration) 8 + 4 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





Primary (6-14) 
Secondary (14-18) 


Vocational 
Higher 


I 


i 


Il 








6,206 
838 


15,569 
41 


92,435 
9,189 


16,923 
18,400 








1,961,742 
153,179 


290,038 
173,547 








Compulsory schooling 8 years (ages: 6-14) 


(duration) 8 + 4 (5) 


HUNGARY 





Ht 


il 





Primary (6-14) 
Secondary (14-17) 
Vocational 


Higher 





58 


83,496 
16,889 
11,090 





14,452 


1,369,900 
225,300 
174,800 





62,900 








Compulsory schooling 8 years (ages: 


(duration) 8 + 4 (5) 


7-15) 


Obligatory period of learning in all countries until age 16. 





Basic Data 





EDUCATION IN POLAND 


Post 


graduate 
studies 





Universities 
Higher schools 
Academies 








Post 
studies 

















Grammar 


schools Professional schools 











oo a. oe 








{ I 











Artistic schools 








Special schools 
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EDUCATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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TRADITIONS IN EDUCATION AND PRESENT 
SCHOOLING IN POLAND AND ALSO IN 
(CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HUNGARY: 

AN OUTLINE OF EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 


AND ECONOMICAL PROBLEMS 


Andrzej Radiziewicz-Winnicki 
University of Silesia 

Department of Social Pedagogy 
Katowice, Poland 


Ewa Syrek 

University of Silesia 
Department of Social Pedagogy 
Katowice, Poland 


History and Background 


‘hs historical evolution of the educational systems 
in these three countries is as checkered and as complex 
as the history of the countries themselves situated in the 
heart of Europe. In the long course of their history they 
have been eager recipients of cultural and scientific change 
emanating from Western Europe. Especially Poland who, 
in the end of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries, was a victim of imperialistic and expansionist 
policies of its neighbors. Long-term cultural, social, and 
economic trends have often been rendered perplexing by 
dramatic political upheavals, wars, and foreign domina- 
tion. Educational efforts in the past two centuries were, 
therefore, chiefly directed at the preservation of cultural 
identity; the transmission of values and ideas deemed to 
be crucial for the national survival; and the retention of 
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a highly distinctive national character. The existence of 
the Polish nation was gained mainly in defensive struggles, 
in the resistance against the aggressive conditions of war 
and peace. 

Nowadays, in the social consciousness of the major- 
ity of individuals, the current conviction unjustly exists, 
that the Kingdom of Poland in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (whose area was four times larger than 
today) had the greatest achievements in the whole his- 
tory of the country. A lot of people treat this period as 
an empire of “Great Poland,” especially in the simple 
knowledge given in informal education. In fact, the country 
in that time was closer to the beginning of a general 
western model of industralization.! The conservative 
feudal structure resembled the castle-system in Polish 
social stratification. Education was not the main chan- 
nel to social mobility for peasantry and town people, as 
in western countries. This was shown by further parti- 
tioning (1772, 1793, 1795—the partitioning of Polish 
territory by three powers) and chronic weakness of the 
kingdom. The first educational reforms were started in 
1783 with The Commission of National Enlightment. The 
aim was to make educational institutions accessible not 
only to the nobility, but also to townspeople and peas- 
ants.2_ The democratic character of educational ideas 
adopted by the Polish Republic of the nobles at the end 
of the eighteenth century was aimed at the transforma- 
tion of the estate-based selective mechanisms of educa- 
tion. This was illustrated by an act in the 14th century 
(1396) allowing only one child from a burgher or peas- 
ant family to attend a parish school.3 The last partition 
of Poland, however, arrested this process of democrati- 
zation. The reaction of the enlightened strata was, until 
regaining the independence in 1918, a constant struggle 
for the preservation of the Polish language and a national 
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culture. Thus, the intelligentsia representing the humani- 
ties gained high social prestige, not so much because of 
its professional qualifications, but as a factor of social 
integration securing national survival.4 

The model of social changes in Poland was different. 
For Poland, the nineteenth century was not a period of 
progress in the development of a modern capitalism 
economy with a strong middle class. In fact, Polish 
territories became rather the border-line areas of three 
different economic systems of the partitioning powers: 
Austria, Germany (Prussia), and Russia. The results were 
also manifested in the slower development of modern 
educational institutions.5 Since 1795 until the beginning 
of the twentieth century (Until 1918), there was official 
national protest against educational institutions, repre- 
sented by three powers—the strongest one in Prussia 
and the weakest in Austria. Throughout the estate fallen 
area, education of the rural and town population was 
under the control of the Roman Catholic Church and 
focused only on elementary reading skills in the Polish 
language. Spontaneously prepared programs included 
historical elements of the past—glory of the Polish King- 
dom, art, and aesthetics education methods of strong 
patriotic upbringing, and education in other fields. It is 
interesting that, in this period, the Church’s first signifi- 
cant educational endeavor was directed towards adults. 
Often parents reproduced the same educational system 
within their families, creating for young generations 
untypical and informal education, quite different from 
the school curriculum promoted by legal (although strange 
and foreign to the Polish nation) power. Many moral 
values were accepted into this specifically Polish Chris- 
tian Curriculum. In consequence, the major role of the 
school in modern society, which is to provide equality of 
opportunity in a hierarchical occupational structure, failed. 
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The typical citizen was very proud and fond of his culture, 
devoted to his national religion (Roman Catholic Church), 
had good taste in art, and was so patriotic, always ready 
to sacrifice his own life for the independence of the 
country and its rich culture. This very closed national 
politicization of childhood placed qualification on the 
concept of liberty, missing the other so important values 
such as pragmatism, professionalism, and real tolerant 
democracy. 

Quite different, but also very long and rich in tradition, 
are other countries such as Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
The first educational institutions in Slovak lands were con- 
nected with Hungarian Schooling. Since the tenth century 
until the beginning of the twentieth century (1918) this 
territory belonged to the Hungarian Kingdom. There 
was no educational system. The first educational insti- 
tutions were schools attached to cathedrals and monas- 
teries in the Middle Ages. A few Hungarian universities 
gained a good reputation in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries thanks to a high level of teaching. Their im- 
portance declined subsequently in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, even though progressive in educa- 
tional ideas, promoted by a number of schools run by 
the Arians and Jesuits (who established quite a lot of 
colleges in the second half of the sixteenth century, in 
the area of today’s Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary). The scientific activity of such scholars as J.A. 
Komenski (1592-1670), M. Bela (1648-1739), and K. 
Amerling (1810-1884) gave the University of Bratislava— 
established later than other European universities in 1565— 
indeed a high position in the world. L. Kossuta (1802- 
1884) was well known, not only in Hungary, as an edu- 
cator and one of the pioneers in bringing education to 
the country population. In the Kingdom of Hungary in 
1840, it was considered a very important rule, that 
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educational institutions—all levels—use two languages, 
Hungarian and German. 

The extremely interesting origin of higher education 
in Hungary goes back more than six centuries. Social 
necessities and cultural demands brought the University 
of Pecs to life in 1367 and the University of Obuda in 
1389. But historical circumstances, the absence of a 
durable centralized monarchy, feudal disunity, and above 
all, successive wars, made continuity in university edu- 
cation impossible. Almost all of the practitioners of the 
intellectual professions were graduates of foreign uni- 
versities. 

After the second half of the sixteenth century, efforts 
to establish higher education institutions took place un- 
der changed historical circumstances. The country was 
torn into three parts for one-and-a-half centuries. The 
western and northern parts went under the rule of the Hapsburg 
kings; the central and southern parts were dominated by 
the Turks; while the eastern part formed the independent 
principality of Transylvania. 

During this age, the Reformation and the subsequent 
Counter Reformation spread in Hungary and triggered 
new political and cultural pursuits. The Protestant col- 
leges, established in the second half of the sixteenth century 
in Debrecen, Saérospatak and elsewhere, also evolved into 
higher education institutions. The Reformation, more- 
over, led to an increase in the number of students who 
studied abroad. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, a relatively large number of Hungarian Prot- 
estant youths studied for varied periods at universities in 
Germany (particularly at Gottingen), the Netherlands, 
England, and Switzerland. In 1635, as part of the Counter 
Reformation, the Catholic Church founded a university 
within the organizational framework of the Jesuit col- 
lege in Nagyszombat (today Trnava, in Czechoslovakia), 
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the center of Catholicism in Hungary at that time, with 
a theological and philosophical faculty. This university 
is the predecessor of the present Eotvos Lorand Univer- 
sity of Budapest.® 

Historically, Czech lands were tied with German pro- 
gressive influence. Higher education in Czech territo- 
ries goes far back into the past, even though its consid- 
erable development took place in the fourteenth century. 
Already in the early Middle Ages, Czech students were 
studying at Charles University in Prague. This, the most 
prestigious university in Middle Europe, was established 
in 1348. Two decades later (1364) Jagiellonian Univer- 
sity of Cracow was also established in the Polish King- 
dom. Both had earned an international reputation in the 
next centuries through a high level of scholarship in 
astronomy, geography, mathematics, and law. Since the 
sixteenth century Slovak and Czech lands belonged to 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

In the 1830s and 1840s, the promotion of education was 
one of the demands made by reformist opposition in its 
struggle for bourgeois transformation and challenge of national 
independence of Czech lands within the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.’ 

The democratic trend in Polish, Czech, and Slovak 
educational development was in some respects reinforced 
after they regained their independence (1918), but the 
political climate of the thirties, especially in Poland, was 
very conservative. The Polish independent school had 
nothing in common with the educational needs of a tech- 
nological civilization. In fact, the rural Polish educa- 
tional system of the inter-war period (similar in Hun- 
gary) was mainly a tool for the maintenance of the privi- 
leges of the proprietary classes. Under these conditions 
the emphasis of the ruling classes was placed more on 
the maintenance of “status quo” rather, than on the 
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promotion of education as an economical factor. Such 
a situation dominated until the beginning of the Second 
World War.® 

Under the Nazi occupation, all Polish schools were 
closed in the areas incorporated into the Third Reich. In 
central Poland, which was then called the General Gov- 
ernment, all establishments of higher learning and gen- 
eral-education secondary schools closed their doors, while 
the primary and vocational secondary schools had to 
operate a limited curriculum that excluded the study of 
Polish literature, history, geography, and foreign languages 
other than German. An underground system, similar to 
the one in the nineteenth century, of clandestine teach- 
ing came to operate at all levels during the war years.? 

There still existed all types of schools in Hungary 
(until 1944) and in Slovak countries, which were inde- 
pendent in these years, however, strongly controlled by 
their naiive Nazi parties. In Czech territories a lot of 
those schools were eliminated. 

The post-1945 model of the school in all countries in 
socialist societies came to be based upon the principles 
of secularization of learning, materialistic orientation, 
and a gradual elimination of religious influences. In the 
interest of modernization and equalization of educational 
opportunities, new modes of recruitment into higher 
education were introduced after 1945 to ensure a greater 
intake of students from the working class and peasantry. 
Educational planning was introduced and integrated closely 
with overall socioeconomic planning in each country. 
Determined efforts were made to make the pupils iden- 
tify with a model of a socialist man committed to build- 
ing a socialist society and better future. Each pupil was 
expected to act in conformity with all of the principles 
of socialist morality, manifesting his respect for and love 
of work, and anxious to master the basic tenets of 
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Marxism-Leninism. The tension increased and ultimately 
open confrontation arose between the authorities bent 
upon promoting the model on the one hand and parents, 
pupils, and groups of students determined to resist it on 
the other. This conflict reached its peak in 1980-81, 
when the Solidarity movement applied pressure to re- 
orient the education of the young once again toward 
traditional, national, and religious values. Continued 
friction indicated that a general consensus on the aims 
and objectives of education had not been achieved, and 
that was not likely to be achieved until a much greater 
degree of freedom was, finally, guaranteed to the Polish 
people.'!° However, we evaluate that opinion from today’s 
perspective. It might be said that Poland changed com- 
pletely, abandoning in June 1987, an economical and 
political system that dominated more than forty years. 
Czechoslovakia changed after the events in November, 
1989. In Hungary small “step by step” changes could be 
seen during the last twenty years of the socialist system, 
fortunately (considering the tragic events in 1956) with- 
out a dramatic conflict. Most interesting experiments 
were tried (in a market managed economy) and an at- 
tempt was made to share the power with other opposite 
parties—continuing until 1989—but under the domina- 
tion of the Marxist-Leninist Party. 


Educational Systems—Overview 


Compulsory education, in those post-communist coun- 
tries, extends over a period of eight years, from the age 
of seven (six) to fifteen (sixteen).!! In practice, many 
children begin attending the basic school just before 
reaching the age of seven—in Poland—and in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia—before six. Enrollment of 100% is 
attained at the first level of general education (7 to 15 
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years of age). Well over 90% of those over 15 enroll at 
different types of schools at the post-primary level; among 
them, some 25% enter secondary general-education 
schools, the rest vocational schools. About 18% of young 
people attempt to enroll in higher-educational courses 
when over nineteen years. Among this number, students 
attend post grammar school studies (two years) and ap- 
proximately 6-7% of students attend universities and other 
higher schools (5-6 years of studies). These numbers 
are higher in Czechoslovakia and Hungary, especially 
on the level of general secondary education. More than 
50% of youth (in age: 14-18) enter the secondary gen- 
eral-education schools. 

There are also special schools in each country, for 
children who are visually impaired, hearing impaired, 
chronically ill, or mentally or physically handicapped, 
and for socially maladjusted. These schools use special 
methods and educational techniques. Especially in Czecho- 
slovakia, a lot of new and interesting solutions have been 
introduced. Special schools are independent establish- 
ments; schools organized by and attached to special 
educational institutions or special training educational 
centres, which belong to the Ministry of Social and Health 
Service. (In Poland—only in this country—many of them, 
around 30% were attached to the Church authorities). 

The dates of the beginning and end of the school year 
and of the holidays during the year were (and are still) 
specified each year by the minister of education. In gen- 
eral, in these three countries, the school year begins on the 
first of September and ends at the beginning of June or the 
end of June. The school year consist of two semesters. 
Continuous assessment applies in the basic schools, while 
in secondary schools, pupils pass the next grade on the 
basis of their marks at the end of the previous winter and 
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summer semester. Marks are awarded for individual per- 
formance in tests and examinations. 

Some private schools (only in Poland—near 0.9%) 
operated in the immediate postwar period in the Polish 
People’s Republic. The independent Roman Catholic 
University of Lublin was active in Poland as well. 

The Ministries of Education in these countries, via 
Publishing Houses, controlled the processes of educa- 
tion. The Ministries prepared and printed all textbooks, 
novels and popular science books for school children, 
specialized in pedagogical literature for teachers, and 
periodicals and magazines for both teachers and pupils. 
The network of radio and television in each country 
provided regular programs for schools. 

All teaching programs were Officially sanctioned by 
the Minister of Education. In each country, formulating 
guidelines for curriculum development, the Ministries of 
Education have stressed that effective assimilation of the 


content of education by pupils requires that the learning 
process be properly organized. This is expected to make 
possible the optimum development of the pupil’s cogni- 
tive Capacity and interests and to prepare the pupils for 
independent acquisition of knowledge. For example: 
secondary general programs must contain the following 
elements: 


1. a uniform program including the basic elements 
essential for subsequent studies in different kinds 
of schools, as well as, for self education. 

a different program adapted to suit the needs 
and abilities of individual pupils and designed 
to enhance their individual talents, interests, 
and aptitudes. !2 
Especially in Poland, the educational system was ex- 
pected to perform specific cultural and social functions 
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but not economic functions. In terms of individual cul- 
tural development, the system was expected to help cre- 
ate harmoniously developed persons familiar with all the 
aspects of human knowledge. In sociological terms, it 
was required to facilitate the creation of a classless so- 
ciety through the equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties at all levels of Polish education. Also efforts were 
begun to improve education in rural areas. The main 
goal was still to increase the proportion of children from 
working and peasant classes in general and higher edu- 
cation. Unfortunately, in Poland, children of workers 
and peasants were, and are still, under-represented in 
establishments of higher learning. As Janusz Tomiak 
states: “From the economic point of view, education 
and upbringing are subject to planned development, quite 
similar to that of the economy as a whole,”!3 

Strong centralized planning procedures (i.e., educa- 
tion in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism and atheistic 
upbringing) could be seen in Czechoslovakia after 1968. 
The schools in this country represent typical communist 
ideological indoctrination. A different situation domi- 
nated in Poland and Hungary. There were many efforts 
to promote curriculum development in primary and sec- 
ondary schools, directed toward the modernization of 
curricula and syllabi and the inclusion of recent scien- 
tific advances in different disciplines. Universities, in 
offering their programs, had almost full independence. 
Official Marxist-Leninism ideology, in Poland and Hun- 
gary, have not been accepted by the majority of parents, 
pupils or students, or teachers and scientists, many of 
whom were very often members of communist parties.14 
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Economic and Social Changes 


However we evaluate the final effects, it should be 
said that 1945-1989 is a period of dramatic changes in 
social structures in comparison with the pre-war period, 
particularly in Hungary and Poland, but also in Slovak 
territories. The source of these changes and transforma- 
tions was social revolution and industrialization connected 
with those processes. The combined influence of both 
of these factors has given unusual dynamism to the struc- 
tural changes in Poland and Hungary. The rapid growth 
of employment and activization of manpower reserves 
during industrialization after the war became an impor- 
tant factor in the majority of cultural changes. As a 
result of intensive industrialization, important processes 
of qualitative changes have developed. There was a 
rapid and considerable growth of the numerical force of 
working classes and the similar growth of the number of 
wage-earning white collar workers of different catego- 
ries. (It also indicates a growing formalization and 
bureaucratization of many systems, among them the system 
of education, in these three countries). The growth has 
meant also the intensification of social mobility. The 
working class grew in number from the peasantry and 
lower middle classes, while the class of intellectuals was 
enriched by the representatives of other social classes. 

The growth of the working class and white collar 
workers caused the decrease of individual farmers and it 
has changed the economic urbanization processes (i.e., 
growth of non-agricultural professions in general struc- 
ture of employment in each country, and demographic 
aspects, i.e., rapid growth of the city population, in com- 
parison to a pre-war period). The most characteristic 
phenomenon has become the sudden drop of population 
of agricultural professions. 
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Population in Agricultural Professions 


1931 Present 
Poland 70.0% 27.1% 


Hungary 71.5% 22.0% 
Czechoslovakia 50.0% 18.5% 


The obvious consequence is the growth of population 
employed in different branches of national economies, 
the most clearly observable being the growth of employ- 
ment in industry. 

The growth of population connected with urban and 
the industrial economy has caused the urbanization ex- 
plosion. It is worth mentioning that in 1921, 76% of the 
country’s population in Poland lived in the country, 75% 
in Hungary, and 62% in Czechoslovakia. At the present, 
the situation has greatly changed: in Poland 41.8%, in 
Hungary 43.3%, in Czechoslovakia 26.6%, of countries’ 
population is, in fact, rural. 

This increase of employment was accompanied by 
implementing the concept of full employment in the 
social practice. It has been assumed that the growth of 
social consumption and welfare was the superior aim of 
socialist economy and the realization of this aim was 
conditioned by the obvious dynamics of growth of na- 
tional income. Common and full employment in these 
socialist economies meant a situation in which every 
man, able and eager to work, could quickly find a job. 
The realization of the policy of full employment was 
confirmed by the shaping of supply and demand of 
manpower. This was defined by the number of free jobs 
in relation to the number of persons looking for work. 
Demand generally outnumbered the supply in all the suc- 
ceeding years of existence of these socialist countries. 
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The process of quick growth of employment was accom- 
panied by different unfavorable social phenomena, the 
most clearly observable and directly felt being the inten- 
sified movement of the individuals. It caused the insta- 
bility of staff. In particular, individual’s and social groups’ 
aspirations for achieving the economic aim, (i.e., attain- 
ing the optimum means to fulfill one’s demands, people 
looking for so-called “better job” or change the place of 
work, places of living and social environment). The 
scope of other problems was exhibited by the fact that a 
number of workers changing jobs was constantly grow- 
ing every year, from the sixties until the end of the last 
decade. (In Poland in 1985—out of the total number of 
fully employed of eight million people [we do not in- 
clude farmers] more than three million workers changed 
jobs).!5 

Industrialization and urbanization had an enormous 
influence on Poland, Hungary, and some parts of the 
Slovak territories, areas which were overpopulated and 
culturally backward. One should, however, remember 
that in the traditionally agricultural countries that under- 
went the process of industrialization, the source of labor 
for industry was, first of all, peasants. The adaptation to 
the conditions and requirements of industrial work and 
life style created many problems, which grew stronger, 
especially in parts where social traditions were very strong 
or where the industrialization process was particularly 
fast. Continually developing urbanization and industri- 
alization of these countries after World War II, created 
wide migration possibilities of peasants to the towns and 
cities. 

The role and importance of Marxist philosophy and 
methodology for the development of educational research 
in all these countries after the last war needs to be stressed 
once more. Besides the officially accepted Marxist thesis 
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on the objective existence of the world and the class 
character of human culture and social life, the represen- 
tatives of social sciences (though not all of them, be- 
cause sociology was eliminated in the first period) were 
to fulfill the special task. Using class criteria in analy- 
sis, acting, thinking, explaining, and discovering the rules 
governing the life toward complete socialism, their theo- 
retical and practical task was to reeducate the adults in 
political attitudes and youth in shaping a new philoso- 
phy of life. (Among the mistakes made, one has become 
particularly important in Poland. That was the rejection 
of the pre-war achievement of sociology of education 
and social pedagogy, represented by F. Znaniecki, H. 
Radlinska, and others.)!6 


Education and Employment: 
Social Policy and Ideology in Poland 


We can ask the question about comparison of educa- 
tional policy and the economy in these countries: It is 
match or mismatch? There is only one answer: the quan- 
titative changes have begun to dominate in the last four 
decades. 

In the first years after the war, the dominating ele- 
ment of educational policy in each country—especially 
in Poland—was stamping out illiteracy (only on Czech 
territory there were no illiterates). This aim was achieved 
at the end of the 50s by founding primary schools, com- 
pulsory education, and by creating a system enabling 
adults employed in industrial plants to finish primary 
school. The next stage of educational development con- 
cerned the growing need for qualified workers on all 
levels of the socialist economy and culture. Those born 
in the 50s—who are now policy makers—were starting 
their schooling. The opinions of people (specialists) 
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dealing with the economy of education were not taken 
into consideration. As a matter of fact nobody was in- 
terested in the rational employment of this staff of fu- 
ture specialists. It has been admitted that by education, 
each country gains permanent and constant social changes. 
The basis of these changes have become common edu- 
cational policy—free education on all levels and the 
extension of number of opportunities for higher educa- 
tion. When we take into consideration national incomes 
(in these countries, very often much lower than other 
countries in Europe), three of them have achieved in the 
field of education a high degree of dissemination in com- 
parison with others. Through education, the aspirations 
and spiritual forces of the individual have been awak- 
ened in the cognitive process. The expectations and 
aspirations were not in tune with the economical struc- 
ture of each country and the system of management. 
The policy of development of education material trans- 
fers to secondary and tertiary education. While criti- 
cally evaluating the phenomena of unqualified workers 
in the labor market, each country’s economy still pre- 
ferred unqualified workers (i.e., performing simple jobs 
where primary education or basic training is enough). 


1) The costs of educational and social policy have 
not always been reconciled with the market 
Situation. 

2) Even still, most people achieve higher educa- 
tional levels than their products. 

3) In a socialist state such as Poland, education 
has a higher value. 

4) Benefits are often rewarded to those individu- 
als with education, regardless of political atti- 
tude. 
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It could be maintained that education in the socialist 
country, and the whole system of education, is adjusted 
by the requirements and principles of the political sys- 
tem. However, the social policy of Poland disputes this. 
Social and educational policies of Poland and Hungary 
have not been driven by socioeconomic, demographic, 
cultural, and, in a smaller degree, ideological and politi- 
cal systems. Education in Poland represents a very im- 
portant dimension of national life in which certain achieve- 
ments have been accomplished, certain objectives are 
yet to be achieved, and certain important developments 
have led to open conflict. 

Below, we offer only some of our thoughts on what 
seems to be the main deficiencies of such approaches. 
The conclusions will not astonish anyone. From today’s 
perspective—though education and economics have been 
very badly matched in Poland, the implemented social 
policy within educational policy (i.e., possibility of com- 
mon educating, participation in national culture) satis- 
fies social demands. Intellectual characterization requires 
that we still continue this old system. Any unity in the 
various approaches to education, consist mainly in the 
identification of connections and continuities between 
the educational system and the capitalist society. Edu- 
cation is said to reflect, correspond to, and reproduce 
capitalism. In Poland the case was completely different. 
Despite the realization of the ideological aims of the 
socialist country, education was open, allowing possi- 
bilities for the individual’s self determination. Can we 
call it a type of educational pluralism? 


It is very difficult to answer this question. In any 
case, one cannot say that in the past forty years it was 
only the reproduction of the ideological assumptions of 
the system. Now, in post-communist Poland, the Min- 
istry of Education still, as a separate independent power, 
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asks for all kinds of schools to develop pupils and stu- 
dents. Officially it is said that now they are able to 
achieve the best possible education to function in a demo- 
cratic society. In fact, the problem of reform of the 
whole educational system has not been seriously taken 
up in recent months.!7 


Conclusion 


Summing up these critical issues presented, we would 
like to intentionally avoid answering the question which 
may arise: whether and to what extent social policy, 
now and in the near future, with respect to education in 
a post-communist country such as Poland, will be influ- 
enced by the pre-communist period of national history? 
Can reformers ignore the last four decades when educa- 
tion was controlled by the central power and territorial 
State administration? Is it possible in a short time to 
build a new pragmatic and progressive educational sys- 
tem based on a unified school, which should be demo- 
cratic, with unified education and the freedom of choice? 
Only the future will show to what extent this can be- 
come a reality. 
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‘Bn is a historic period of time, which will un- 
doubtedly determine the future for the coming decades. 
The historic task is to strengthen the economic and cul- 
tural ties between the Western and the East-Central 
European countries in order to lead the latter ones back 
to the main developmental path of the Western Euro- 
pean countries. This means, first of all, the need to 
build up the institutions and culture of a pluralistic so- 
ciety, to reestablish a proper balance between private 
and public ownership and economic coordination mecha- 
nisms, and to adopt more efficient management prac- 
tices in all spheres of economic activity. 

It has been rightly recognized by the political and 
administrative bodies assisting and leading the process 
of the transformation, that the Universities in the East 
and the West can and must play a pivotal role in that 
transformation. 

The structure and tradition of higher education in the 
formerly socialist countries of East-Central and Eastern 
Europe are rooted in Continental European structure and 
tradition. Nevertheless, the socialist era has undoubt- 
edly left its impact on them. This means that there is a 
great need for modernizing higher education in these 
countries to lead their educational practice back to the 
European main trends. 
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The immediate question that comes to mind is to ask 
what the European tendencies are and whether or not 
there is a single pattern emerging. The question is ob- 
viously not easy to answer, because the answer depends 
on a variety of further questions: what aspects of edu- 
cation are we speaking about, what field of study and 
the like. 

In this paper we will concentrate our attention in a 
variety of ways. Above all, in what follows we will 
confine ourselves to the field of Economics/Management 
and to the first major modernization attempts undertaken, 
in Hungary by the Budapest University of Economic Sci- 
ences (BUES), and in Czechoslovakia by the Prague School 
of Economics and the Bratislava School of Economics. 
These are institutions where noticeable attempts to radi- 
cally renew both the structure and the content of educa- 
tion have started; they are leading institutions in both 
countries. We will, however, also briefly introduce the 
less familiar reader to the general structure of education, 
in particular of higher education in Hungary which is, in 
fact, quite similar to this one in Czechoslovakia. We 
will outline the features of the curriculum reforms at the 
BUES and both Czech and Slovak Institutions mentioned 
earlier. Some proposals on the development of educa- 
tion at the BUES will be introduced as well. Finally, we 
will present the major forms of international cooperation 
to support the launched modernization effort. 


The General Structure of Education 


The higher education systems of various countries 
differ from each other. Therefore, a few remarks are in 
order to characterize, in more detail, the special struc- 
ture of higher education in Hungary or, rather, in the 
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formerly socialist European countries in general, which 
tend to be rather similar. 

I would especially like to stress that their educational 
systems are not readily comparable to the corresponding 
systems evolved in other parts of Europe, especially not 
to that of the Anglo-Saxon tradition. This fact seems to 
be often neglected and, as a result of this, the educa- 
tional programs and degrees of the countries in question 
are too quickly and mistakenly classified according to 
the terminology of Western educational systems. 

In Hungary, formal education begins at age six. There 
are eight grades in the compulsory elementary school. 
Several types of middle schools are available for those 
who want to continue their studies: comprehensive middle 
schools (gymnasium), specialized vocational middle 
schools that provide job skills (technician, administra- 
tor, etc.), and more specialized schools for training skilled 
workers. 

At the level of higher education (colleges and uni- 
versities) there are various forms of higher educational 
institutions differing in the type of degree or certifica- 
tion they provide, as well as in the duration and struc- 
ture of the studies they offer. It should be mentioned at 
the beginning that, in international comparison, the rela- 
tive number of students entering higher (post-secondary) 
education is generally very small throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope, only about 8-10 percent of one age group.? 

It should also be made clear that the higher educa- 
tion system of the Soviet Union, which in the early 1950s 
provided the other socialist countries with a model to be 
followed, had its roots in the traditional (19th century) 
German (Prussian) higher educational system. What dis- 
tinguishes the Soviet system from, say the present United 
States system of higher education, is first of all, the lack 
of grades (cycles) within one and the same institution, 
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and the tendency to separate the more specialized, pro- 
fessional education (such as engineering, business man- 
agement, medical doctors, etc.) from the more classical 
comprehensive universities. 

The latter universities tend in general to retain only 
their function to train teachers and researchers in the 
natural sciences and humanities, including social sciences, 
and, sometimes in addition to these, the faculty of law. 
The professional “universities” have been set up either 
separately or became detached from the classical univer- 
sities. In most cases they were not even called univer- 
sities but some kind of higher school (Hochschule). The 
name “higher school” can, in fact, imply either shorter 
(Fachhochschule) or longer duration of studies 
(Hochschule). Despite the separation and different names, 
the diploma (degree) given by the longer-term (four-five 
years long) “high schools” is, in most cases, of equal or 
even higher rank than that of the comprehensive univer- 
Sities (magister, i.e., mater). 

The graduates of the shorter term (two-three years) 
professional, more closely vocation-oriented high schools 
(colleges or Fachhochschule) earn the degree of a “tech- 
nician” or “higher level technician” or “professional” 
(engineer, etc.) without diploma. The graduates of these 
schools seldom continue their studies for a university 
degree and their training is, as a rule, considered com- 
pleted .3 

One of the results of the “Sovietization” of Hungar- 
ian higher education is the emergence of highly special- 
ized, relatively small institutions operating side by side, 
instead of comprehensive universities with various fac- 
ulties, schools, and departments. That is certainly not 
an efficient organizational practice and leads to various 
unwanted results (e.g., inbreeding, unbalanced curricu- 
lum, monopolistic tendencies). 
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A noticeable specificity of the Hungarian system is 
that the diplomas given by almost all four-five year long 
professional schools are considered to be of university 
rank. The institutions are, in fact, called universities 
(for example, Medical University, Technical University, 
University of Wine and Horticulture, and so on.*) 

On the upper end of higher education one finds post- 
graduate studies of various types both at colleges and 
universities. Postgraduate studies are seldom organized 
along the same principle as in the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion. They basically offer further specialization possi- 
bilities and/or refresher courses in the form of part-time 
studies. The University Doctor’s degree is, for example, 
not directly related to postgraduate studies of this type. 

Compared to most other Eastern European countries, 
Hungary seems to enter into the process of transforming 
her economic and management system with better con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, these comparative advantages should 
not be overestimated. Due to the lack of real markets, 
the general level of managerial culture and skills neces- 
Sary to operate in an international market environment, 
including the knowledge of foreign languages, is low, 
despite the relatively higher level of the related educa- 
tional and training institutions. 


Budapest University of Economic Sciences 


The Budapest University of Economic Sciences (BUES) 
is the largest and the most prominent business and eco- 
nomics university in Hungary. For the last two decades 
it has always been in the front line of reform. A sub- 
Stantial transition process was begun in 1986 aiming at 
a West-European or American style of educational sys- 
tem. 
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The Hungarian University of Economics was estab- 
lished as an independent university in 1948. Since 1953 
the University has been called the Karl Marx University 
of Economic Sciences with faculties of General Eco- 
nomics, Industry and Commerce, and a correspondence 
course introduced for engineers to be trained in com- 
merce and foreign trade. To extend post-graduate edu- 
cation, a Postgraduate Institute was later created. De- 
spite two major curriculum reforms in 1968 and 1975, 
this basic structure had not been significantly changed 
until 1988. 

The initial structure and the content of the curricu- 
lum had been shaped according to the needs of the ex- 
isting, over-centralized, and hierarchical economic man- 
agement system. The core curriculum was made up by 
rather general and highly politicized economic and so- 
cial subjects (such as political economy, economic his- 
tory, economic geography, world economics, etc.), Marxist 
philosophy and political studies. The economic prob- 
lems of firms were represented by Accounting, Enter- 
prise Planning and Organization, but mostly left for 
specialized courses. The various subjects themselves 
demanded extensive passive learning and paid almost no 
attention to problem identification and solving.® 

The 1960s brought some fresh air into the University 
curriculum partly by introducing a specialty concentrat- 
ing on Operations Research and related areas, and partly 
by bringing in some of the discussions related to the 
preparation of the indirect (new) economic management 
system which was introduced in Hungary in 1968. The 
corresponding curriculum reform in 1968 opened up new 
areas of teaching and research, especially in the fields of 
marketing, information science, sociology, economic law, 
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etc. The 1975 curriculum reform has attempted to re- 
solve some of the problems by revising the specializa- 
tion structure, but this reform was not far reaching enough: 
it did not attempt to radically revise the composition of 
the subjects and did not change the content of them.’ 

Together with the general political changes in the 
country and after three years of preparation, a new cur- 
riculum was introduced in the beginning of the 1988 
academic year. The aim of the reform was twofold: to 
universalize the curriculum structure, course types, and 
course content and to open broader possibilities for the 
international exchange of both faculty and students. As 
a result, the programs offered by the University (since 
1990, Budapest University of Economic Sciences) for 
its students are not much different from those given by 
western universities.® 

The educational system has three levels. Completion 
of any of these levels results in a separate diploma (namely, 
undergraduate, graduate, and Ph.D. diplomas). The re- 
quired number of years of education to have an under- 
graduate diploma is three, for a graduate diploma is an- 
other two, and to have a Ph.D. is an additional two years 
at minimum (3 + 2 + 2 year system). 

The students who meet the requirements set for the 
university branch may choose one of four major special- 
izations: 


¢ Business Administration—For those who are 
interested in practical economic activities such 
as management, marketing, accounting, finance, 
and so on. 

¢ Economics—For those who are interested in theo- 
retical and methodological problems (including 
economics, statistics, econometrics, etc.) 
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¢ Socioeconomics—For those whose interest ex- 
tends beyond economics into the area of socio- 
political sciences (sociology, social policy, po- 
litical science, international relations). 

¢ Teacher training—In various fields of econom- 
1CS. 


Major specializations begin in the third year. Begin- 
ning with the fourth year, minor (sub) specializations 
are to be chosen by the students. At the college level (2 
+ 1 years) the training is restricted to a BA type of 
specialization with several concentrations offered such 
as marketing, marketing communication, logistics, per- 
sonal management, etc. 

One of the main goals of the new structure was to 
separate the training of economists from that of manage- 
ment specialists within the University. 

The goal of the BUES is to guarantee high quality 
education. It is necessary to sustain the prestige of being 
the country’s leading institution in high level economic 
education. In order to meet this goal, high standard 
scientific research should go on hand-in-hand with teaching 
activities at the BUES. 

High quality education, on the other hand, requires 
the BUES to resist the sudden demand for training middle 
level business experts in large numbers. As an “elite” 
institute, the BUES should be in a leading position con- 
sidering its training conceptions, teaching practices and 
international relations and cooperation. The present 
number of students should not be increased consider- 
ably.!0 

Multi-level education and the division of labor among 
three faculties, which is the framework of the present 
educational system, should be maintained, according to 
the authors of a project titled: “On the Development of 
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Education at the Budapest University of Economics.”!! 

However, some modifications are necessary: 

— More emphasis should be put on the integration of 
post-graduate education into the total system; 

— Starting a fourth, Public Administration Faculty, would 
be reasonable as a result of proposed fusion with the 
College of State Administration; 

— Abolishing the college degree, provided now. 
Besides full-time education, part-time education should 

be maintained and managed with a strictly limited num- 

ber of students. The same requirements should hold for 
part-time students as for full-time colleagues.!2 

One of the most noticeable features that distinguishes 
the present reform effort from the previous ones, in 

Hungary and in Czechoslovakia, is that it aims at a much 

deeper and more radical change in both the structure and 

the philosophy behind the curriculum. 


Prague School of Economics 


The origin of the Prague School of Economics reaches 
back to 1921.!3 In Czechoslovakia there was a School 
of Commerce formed as a faculty of the Technical Uni- 
versity in 1921 which continued until 1949 when its name 
was changed to the School of Economic Sciences. It 
merged with the economic faculty of the School of Po- 
litical Sciences in 1953. The new establishment was 
given the name, School of Economics. Most of the re- 
maining teachers of the former faculty were dispersed in 
different departments of the Technical University and 
some of them left the country. 

The Prague School of Economics has adopted the 
system of the Soviet economic schools. Of course, Marx’s 
political economy was the only admissible theory. The 
Soviet curricula were literally followed. The lecture notes 
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of the Czech teachers were often checked by Soviet 
advisers and reformulated according to Soviet Marxist 
writings. A certain discordance between Czech and So- 
viet Marxist economic theory existed. Some traditions 
of the former Czech Marxism remained from the former 
years. 

In the early sixties the curricula in Marxian econom- 
ics were reformulated on the Marxian base and some 
other theories, especially the theory of the consumer, 
were incorporated. 

In the year 1969, the normalization period began and 
the staff of the departments of the political economy 
changed considerably. Many people were sacked and 
many young persons took their places. The departments 
of Marxian political economy were reorganized and uni- 
fied with departments of Marxian philosophy, history of 
labor movement, and scientific communism and, as a whole, 
called the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. Non-Marxist 
parts of the economic theory were criticized very strongly, 
and the traditional curriculum was restored. Czech trans- 
lations of the Soviet economic textbooks were used ex- 
clusively in the beginning of the normalization period. 
They were replaced by Czech origin textbooks at the 
end of this period. 

Non-Marxist economy was taught in the school too. 
There was a Department of the History of Economic 
Theory since the establishment of the Prague School of 
Economics. The official issue of this department was 
the Marxist critique of non-Marxian theories. 

In the sixties the situation changed. Some professors 
began to study modern non-Marxist economics. Special 
sessions on non-Marxist economics were organized. At 
the beginning of the normalization, the activity was sup- 
pressed; however, after some time it continued just as 
strongly. 
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Mathematical economics and applied and theoretical 
econometrics were read at the Department of Economet- 
rics. It was called for some time the Department of 
Programming. There were lectures on operational re- 
search. The Department of Econometrics had a large 
field of activities. It was impossible to teach mathematical 
economics explicitly. This science was covered by the 
title of Mathematical Modeling of Economic Processes. 

The teaching process of economics was primarily or- 
ganized by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. They 
were taught Marxian political economy and non-Marxian 
theories as a critical outline. The mathematical features 
of the modern economic theories, such as theory of con- 
sumption, production, etc., were given at the Depart- 
ment of Econometrics. The situation after the “velvet 
revolution” was considerably changed. The teaching of 
Marxian political economy was, as a matter of fact, 
cancelled and replaced by economics.!4 


Bratislava School of Economics 


The Bratislava School of Economics was founded in 
1940 as the Slovak Business School with a curriculum 
very similar to the curricula of other business schools in 
Central Europe at this time. After the communist riot in 
1948 this curriculum was thoroughly changed and adapted 
to the requirements of a centrally planned economy. Until 
1989 the theoretical basis of education was Marxist political 
economy and, in practical training, the main emphasis 
was on subjects connected with planning activities of 
enterprises and managing activities of superior authori- 
ties. This situation and the forty years of separation 
from the economic science in the world led to a signifi- 
cant lag not only in the area of theory (modern 
macroeconomic theories were practically unknown for 
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average students), but primarily, in the area of practical 
experience with the management of enterprises under 
market economy conditions.!5 

Since 1989, the first steps toward improving the situ- 
ation have been undertaken. New curricula have been 
worked out which propose the transition from four years 
of study to five years, and provide a temporary curricula 
for the present students of four-year study. There is also 
a proposition to introduce a three-year bachelors study. 
If this proposal is accepted, study would begin with two 
years of basic study and then would be divided into two 
branches: a one year bachelors study oriented on a rela- 
tively narrow specialization (e.g., banking, public finance, 
etc.), or three years of graduate study oriented on the 
deepening of theoretical knowledge as well as on prac- 
tical experience for work under market economy condi- 
tions. 

The faculty of National Economy of the Bratislava 
School of Economics is oriented mainly toward the edu- 
cation of economists with a good knowledge of 
macroeconomic theory and policy who are able to work 
with central authorities. The main subjects of this fac- 
ulty, therefore, are general economic theories and 
macroeconomic policy, including regional policy and 
ecologic policy. Traditionally, great attention is paid by 
the faculty to problems of finance, currency, and bank- 
ing. The faculty prepares specialists not only for central 
authorities (Ministry of Finance, State Bank), but also 
for the lower levels of the finance and tax system, and 
for the commercial banks.!6 


Types of International Cooperation 
to Support the Modernization Effort 


The transition to market economy conditions at these 
schools requires the replacement of the dogmatically 
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interpreted Marxist political economy with modern 
macroeconomic theories, as well as the transition of 
practical education to market economy conditions. This 
change of orientation is faced with numerous problems 
of material as well as human resources. In Czechoslo- 
vakia there is at present not sufficient specialized litera- 
ture in Czech or Slovak languages, and the language 
knowledge of most of the students is not of such a de- 
gree as to allow them to study literature in foreign lan- 
guages. In order to remedy this situation, translated 
editions of some standard textbooks, as well as the edi- 
tion of some books by domestic authors, some of which 
are compilations, are being prepared. 

The theoretical basis of education is now becoming 
modern economy represented by classical textbooks, such 
as Samuelson, Dornbusch, etc. There is, however, a 
problem in the fact that all of these textbooks were written 
under the conditions of a working market economy and 
evidently do not address the problem of transition from 
a centrally planned to a market economy. Therefore, it 
will be necessary to complete them by our own experi- 
ence with respect to the specific conditions of post-com- 
munist countries’ economics. 

The same problem arises with practical education. 
There, too it is necessary to concentrate not only on 
textbooks containing the experiences of countries with a 
working market economy, but also on different condi- 
tions in the transformation period.!7 

A second serious problem is the structure of the teach- 
ers’ staff. In coming times in all of these countries 
which started the process of transformation of their eco- 
nomic systems, like Hungary, Poland, or Czechoslova- 
kia, the necessity will arise to look for competent people. 
Only a small part of the present teachers are able to 
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respond immediately to the requirements of the educa- 
tional process in a market economy. A large scale change 
of teachers is not possible as there are no other available 
experts. So it is necessary to use two parallel strategies: 
the improvement of education, and the retraining of teach- 
ers. In both of these processes, help of lecturers from 
countries with a well-developed market economy could 
play an important role. 

The international assistance should concentrate, first 
of all, on existing institutions and making use of the 
available physical and human resources rather than on 
establishing new ones. 

The potential areas of international cooperation can 
be grouped into partly overlapping classes as follows:!8 

e institution building and development, 

* assistance in regular training, 

* cooperation in post-graduate education and train- 

ing, 

¢ other forms of management development. 

In what follows I would like to provide some con- 

crete ideas, addressing these two former areas, on 

what may be seen as feasible and useful assistance 
and cooperation there. 

As mentioned before, the support of existing institu- 

tions is of first pricrity. The type and amount of sup- 

port would vary from one institution to another but, in 
general, it can take the following forms:!9 

* upgrading the knowledge and skills of middle-aged 

or younger professors (two to four months research 
and consulting study tours); 

complementary training pre- and post-doctoral fel- 
lowship for young incoming professors (one year, 
preferably combined with courses, partial or com- 
plete MBA studies); 
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¢ short seminars and workshops (two to fourteen days) 
focusing on specific training issues (either abroad 
or in Hungary); 
visiting foreign professors for various periods of 
time (either to help the planning and design pro- 
grams or to take part in training/teaching and re- 
search programs); 
cooperation in research; 
transfer of teaching programs and teaching materi- 
als, including textbooks, case studies, video tapes, 
etc.; 
transfer of teaching technology and know-how (e.g., 
skill development techniques, project design, stu- 
dent assessment); 
consulting provided by foreign experts on organiza- 
tional matters such as institutional development strat- 
egies, administrative and financial management of uni- 
versities, development of special training programs, 
building up company support, alumni associations, 
public relations, etc.; 
assistance in foreign language training for both fac- 
ulty and students; 
assistance in setting up full foreign language degree 
programs; 
last, but not least: technical and financial assis- 
tance (e.g., PCs, computer software, videos, photo- 
copying, and fax machines, expanding physical 
Capacities, etc.) 

With regard to assistance in regular training one should 
note that in Hungary the regular five year university 
degree programs include graduate level training and are 
comparable to M.A. or M.S. programs; thus, the stu- 
dents usually do not have previous work experience. 


Apart from the various assistance schemes outlined 
above: 
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* one semester or full-year scholarships, especially 
in the fourth and/or fifth year, allowing for part- 
time studies abroad would be most valuable in 
building up the next generation of skilled and 
motivated young managers; 
various forms of summer programs (camp, intern- 
ship, courses) could help in increasing the level of 
proficiency of foreign language knowledge of Hun- 
garian students; 

¢ joint (international) diploma and degree programs 
should be given special considerations.2° 

All of these activities could benefit from international 

cooperation. So, it is up to the donor and receiving 
institution to find the appropriate field and way of mu- 
tually feasible and beneficial cooperation. Sufficient 
financial sources seem to be made available through various 
channels, although the bureaucratic procedures lead some- 
times to frustrating experiences. What seems to be a 
major problem to be solved is that of coordination of 
various aspects of international cooperation. Without 
that, a large portion of the money and effort will be lost, 
and enthusiasm may turn into frustration. It is not an 
easy task, but should not be neglected, as emphasized by 
the authors of the recent reforms of training economics 
specialists in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
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+ intensive process of social and political change 
taking place in Poland and in other post-communist coun- 
tries, particularly in Hungary and in Czechoslovakia, also 
involve problems within the field of education. 

The planned reform of the educational system, totally 
different from the hitherto existing policy, had a good 
chance to completely reshape the educational model which 
would meet, not the ideological demands of the political 
system, but the actual needs of the radically changed 
cultural, social, and economic situation in Poland. 

The search for a new educational model is a particu- 
larly important one. It requires reevaluation of the con- 
sciousness of the whole Polish society, particularly of 
teachers and pupils. Rejection of the former base, which 
was the doctrine of so-called real socialism, created new 
problems of the quantity and quality of imparted knowl- 
edge. The principles of the new reform take into con- 
sideration the needs of pupils, teachers, and parents. The 
contemporary Polish school is characterized by the pri- 
ority of formal and natural subjects which outstrip clas- 
sical and social subjects, as well as the predominance of 
instructional over educational processes. 

In that context, one can mention the names of two 
thinkers who impressed their influence on the European 
educational system. The French thinker J.J. Rousseau, 
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in Emile which dealt with the education of young people,! 
perceived in the European culture the cause of moral 
decline and the source of all human miseries. As we 
know, he opposed education through culture to educa- 
tion of nature and through nature. He maintained that 
man by nature is good, and goodness is destroyed by 
culture. That is why he preached the apotheosis of “voice 
of heart.” An educator should appeal, not to an intellec- 
tual study, but to the sphere of feeling what is in confor- 
mity with nature, as Rousseau maintained in his The 
Social Contract.2 It should be added that his views aimed 
at the search of subjective and objective conditions which 
determine the freedom of human beings. It is proper to 
consider the epoch-making work of the Czech thinker, 
J.A. Komenski who wrote Great Didactics} in which he 
formulated a “golden principle,” (i.e., the principle of a 
demonstrative method, based on sensory perception). His 
concept of the “school of life” is based on the demon- 
Strative method which enables the pupils to understand 
and to get to know the reality by themselves: 


People should be taught within the widest pos- 
sible limits, they should derive wisdom not only 
from books but from the sky and earth, from oaks 
and beech trees, i.e., they should know the things 
as such and not only somebody’s observations and 
testimonies about the things.4 


In his theory of education, J.A. Komenski takes into 
consideration, as one of the first thinkers in the history 
of pedagogy, the connection of school with life and with 
productive work: “It is necessary also that young people 
have the most general knowledge about crafts.” It is 
also worth noticing that the work of J.A. Komenski was 
written under the influence of natural discoveries 
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(Copernicus, Kepler, Newton) and that is why the author 
of the Great Didactics formulated “unshakable founda- 
tions of science about education,” referring to the irre- 
vocable laws of nature. The basic stipulation resolved 
itself into the upbringing and formation of young people 
in the likeliness of nature. After all, man is a part of 
nature, so his development is subject to its universal 
laws. Without too deep an involvement into interesting 
although anachronistic, and not always relevant consid- 
erations of J.A. Komenski, J.J. Rousseau and their fol- 
lowers, it is worth while to present the contradictory 
theses of the Polish thinker B. Suchodolski.® He states 
that the development of humanity is fulfilled always in 
culture.’? Thus, both social and individual consciousness 
is always determined by cultural modifications and that 
is why one can speak about symbolic and cultural con- 
sciousness. 

Those considerations bring to mind a fundamental peda- 
gogical problem: Should upbringing and education be 
directed to cognition of nature (J.A. Komenski, J.J. 
Rousseau), or to the absorption of cultural heritage (B. 
Suchodolski)? The first approach is directed to cogni- 
tion of the laws of nature, whereas the second one to 
cognition of the man-made laws of culture which have 
an essential influence on the formation of social con- 
sciousness and thus, on consciousness of individual human 
beings. It seems that the separation has no empirical 
grounds as social consciousness is a function of both 
natural science and science about culture.? In consider- 
ing the social consciousness, we bear in mind all cul- 
tural determinants connected with the shaping of cus- 
toms and morals which regulate behavior within the frame 
of a given community but, first of all, we bear in mind 
culturally determined social ideas, including those which 
get the status of a philosophy of life.!° The philosophy 
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of life alone represents a cultural paradigm which makes 
an actual basis for social education, i.e., instruction and 
upbringing in schools. 


Culture in Humanistic and Instrumental Approach 


It is difficult to define culture.!! There is a known 
differentiation of material and spiritual culture,!2_ known 
absorption of culture through symbolic and communica- 
tional acts,!3_ as well as cultural character of social in- 
teractions, cultural character of social processes or cul- 
tural character of law or history. No matter how it is 
defined, it should be remembered that it is derived from 
a Greek word techne,'4 i.e., human abilities which are 
manifested in creative acts and in production. In the 
period of the Renaissance, there was distinguished the 
ability to create processes—technical matters, enclosed 
in that which we call technology, as well as the ability 
to create artistic works which can produce art.!5 Let us 
remember that, according to the ancient tradition, the 
clue to creation of a work was in two categories: cat- 
egory of mimosas (i.e., imitation of nature) and category 
of catharsis!® (i.e., purification of the creator’s and 
recipient’s consciousness of committed offenses). So 
the outlined characteristics should be a basis for an in- 
tuitional insight into culture, seen in the light of tech- 
nology and the arts. 

Simultaneously, it is possible to draw out two char- 
acteristic features which constitute culture, namely: 
abilities and products which form external expression of 
those abilities. At the same time, this perspective al- 
lows us to get hold of culture in both the humanistic and 
instrument shape. The first approach resolves itself into 
the following ascertainments: if all human works, called 
also cultural values, are the results of human abilities, 
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then the ability alone makes for his humanism, the es- 
sence of which consists in social consciousness. On the 
other hand, the social consciousness—which, as a matter 
of fact has cultural character—has bearing on improve- 
ment of those abilities and their works. It is known that 
all creative acts of man, as well as each manifestation of 
his behavior, are determined by a specific cultural para- 
digm anchored in the tradition of the community. Social 
consciousness of a given community is shaped completely 
by both historically evolving cultural codifications and 
ethnic language, which is a carrier of social ideas, sym- 
bolic forms, and atheistic doctrines. The foregoing rea- 
soning allows us to treat synonymically social conscious- 
ness and cultural consciousness. In such an approach, 
one perceives also the humanistic quality of culture. 
Characterizing the instrumental treatment of culture, 
it will be possible to speak about one’s participation in 
it. Such a perspective means acknowledgment of sub- 
jectivity of the participants who express their willing- 
ness to get to know or to experience this, what is on the 
other side of the relation, or objective cultural values. 
Depending upon the type of relation, the cultural value 
may consist in participation in theatre performances or 
in a concert, or in a visual contact with a work of an 
artist presented in an exhibition hall. No matter how we 
interpret that relation which takes place between a hu- 
man subject and a cultural object, in every case it con- 
cerns an intentional influence upon the consciousness of 
a participants. Referring to the participation of young 
people in culture, it is an educational value which mat- 
ters first of all, the value which stimulates emotions 
directed toward reaching the assumed aim by the educa- 
tor. No matter how we perceive that aim, in every case 
the point is to develop the pro-social consciousness of 
young people, a humanistic quality which resolves into 
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stimulation and development of cultural consciousness. 
As we know, there are various instruments which stimu- 
late that consciousness and one can point out among 
them also such ones which lead in their consequences to 
alienation. Thus, assimilation of cultural heritage can 
be a factor which forms a personality, but it may also 
disintegrate it. In the light of it, selection of appropriate 
assumed functions—in which there must be introduced a 
degree of their realization—acquires exceptional educa- 
tional importance. In other words, the functions must 
take into consideration the hierarchy of the values felt 
and accepted by young people as lack of their discern- 
ment!7 that may lead, as a consequence, to alienation of 
pupils’ consciousness and thus, their attitudes.!8 
Participation in culture has its deepest moral and cog- 
nitive sense if we deal with a work of art which has a 
universal status, i.e., a humanistic value. Contact with 
a work of art has by its nature always been an educa- 
tional value, as it appeals to feelings and affects imagi- 
nation, evoking thus emotional experiences and aesthetical 
sensibility. It should be stressed at the same time that 
it is extremely difficult to create attractive educational 
forms which would propagate the development of art, 
thus, aesthetic taste which will refer to the most sublimated 
psychic layer, aesthetic consciousness. This thesis is con- 
firmed by the following statement. In each type of human- 
istic education, beginning from primary school, we deal 
with literature and its analysis. Commencing from the Greek 
epic and lyrics does not present to us particular difficul- 
ties, as there have been formulated appropriate tools which 
enable interpretational reading of the contents. These 
tools are adequate for a literary work but not for painting 
or a musical work. It should be added that interpretation 
of a literary work is enabled by an ethnic language which 
is inadequate in relation to so-called fine arts language 
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or musical language. That difficulty is the reason that 
in primary and secondary schools the subjects of aes- 
thetic taste are treated as of minor importance. And 
deficiencies in adoption of cultural values have direct 
impact on the degree of assimilative faculty of human- 
istic values. So, the humanistic education may be re- 
duced to cultural education!? which tends towards maxi- 
mum assimilative faculty of humanistic values, a direct 
consequent to the formation of humanistic social con- 
sciousness. In that context, it is worthwhile to remem- 
ber that a Greek term, paideia, in Roman translation was 
read humanitas. 

In the culture, it is possible to distinguish that scope, 
which in the relevant literature, is called mass culture.2° 
That type of culture was called by E. Sapir as “tinned 
culture,”2! i.e., the culture promoted by mass media which 
propagates the culture moulding consciousness. It is 
quite obvious that it would be completely anachronistic 
to propagate within that field exhortations of J.A. Komenski 
or J.J. Rousseau, but forcing participation in culture meant 
as an interventional process of education through art22 
will not be a truism. 


Cultural and Social Paradigm of the 
Teaching Profession 


Changing functions of a teacher are the result of per- 
manently evolving cultural and social consciousness. The 
functions imposed on schools always have a pro-social 
character, so they are a true reflection of cultural and 
symbolic social consciousness. That dialectical relation 
is equally adequate for education of social reality of the 
twentieth century, for the Athenian community in the 
times of Pericles and for medieval European communi- 
ties, in which there was a clear relation, master disciple. 
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So, each social formation impressed its trace on the teach- 
ing profession with regard to indoctrinative theses which 
make a paradigm of the social status of a teacher. In 
that context, it is possible to distinguish subtle—but so 
significant—differences existing between teachers whether 
Greek sophists and teachers, or medieval masters or teach- 
ers in the twentieth century. The basic idea of sophists 
was to form such a personality of their disciples which 
would adapt them in the highest degree to participation 
in actual social reality. But in those times, contrary to 
our times, there was no distinction between educational 
and instructional processes. That process was fully in- 
tegrated. The key maxim of sophists was directed to- 
wards the process of cognition and disclosure of the 
abilities which would be adapted to pro-social activities. 
In that way, pro-social activity of sophist teachers re- 
solved into the formation of vital efficiency and into the 
hard art of life, including in it the art of success in social 
activity (how important is that thesis in our social real- 
ity). In that context, it seems to be a specific paradox 
that the majority of Greek teachers had no status of a 
social citizen but that they were slaves. 

Undoubtedly that fact impressed its stamp on the 
teaching profession. Even today it is maintained that a 
teacher performs a servant role in relation to the school 
community or to society, in short, to a given patronage. 

The perspective of sophistic education was modified 
in the Middle Ages. Relative partnership in the educa- 
tion of sophistic type was replaced by the relation of 
omniscient master and ignorant disciple. That relation 
radically influenced the development of prestige of the 
medieval teachers, who grew to the dignity of a master. 

So, the sophistic type of education (I have particu- 
larly in mind the educational activity of Protagoras and 
Socrates) resolved into a partners’ dialogue, whereas the 
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medieval formation propagated the master who pronounced 
a monologue. It is worth noting also that it was the 
Middle Ages which formed the basic canons of school 
knowledge as well as a model of school which, in its 
basic principles, has survived until now. The essence of 
the medieval school consisted in imparting selective 
knowledge, connected with currently reigning doctrine. 
That concurrence shaped cultural qualities which con- 
tributed to the creation of the consciousness of the school 
community. The qualities shaped in that way were di- 
rected towards two aims: 

1. to form a spirit of cooperation with the reign- 
ing doctrine, 

2. to develop to a maximum the intellectual and 
practical skills of pupils, taking into consider- 
ation current social and economic needs. 

In the European tradition from the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there was created a specific myth of scientific 
knowledge as well as a deep conviction about the neces- 
sity of adoption of that knowledge by a pupil within the 
scope of a primary or secondary school or at a univer- 
sity. It was believed that the imparting of systematized 
knowledge was a key to efficient and fast climbing in 
the social hierarchy. The imparting of knowledge be- 
came by itself a fundamental function of the teaching 
profession. In that way, there was created a qualita- 
tively new (in relation to previous ones) cultural para- 
digm which propagated a school of scientistic type. The 
paradigm contains, at the same time, a paradoxical ele- 
ment which can be reduced to a growing tendency of 
decrease in educational aspects. The nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries are characterized by a progressive 
increase of scientific knowledge that, as a simple conse- 
quence, has resulted in its progressive imparting within 
the school systems. At the same time, the technical and 
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formal possibilities of schools reached a certain thresh- 
old. This has led to a critical situation which forced 
elimination of certain school subjects which previously 
enjoyed great popularity and which were directly con- 
nected with adoptions of cultural models of behavior 
tied to classical cultural traditions. 

Growing educational demands extended the functions 
of instruction with a simultaneous decrease of the sphere 
of upbringing. Thus, the humanistic character of the 
school was shaken by the successive confining of sub- 
jects which develop the emotional and volitive layer, 
i.e., that educational scope which shapes feelings as well 
as moral and aesthetic sensibility. The fact leads, as a 
direct consequence, to disturbances in cultural ties of 
the society or to their reevaluation (it is sure that all 
movements of contestation type which can be reduced to 
alienation movements are an external expression of those 
processes). 


Selected Factors Which Shape Cultural 
Consciousness of a School Community 


It seems to be an evident thesis that each society is 
framed by such culture that evolved throughout the ages. 
Each synchronic view on the culture here and now is a 
direct consequence of its diachronic evolution which de- 
termines all social types. Those very ties, formulated in 
norms, i.e., cultural codifications, make for synchrony 
of social consciousness of the given community. From 
that thesis, formulated in such a way, it is possible to 
derive a successive thesis. 

Each society has such a teaching staff as has been 
constituted in the process of the constant development 
of the cultural traditions of the community. In other 
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words: the teaching staff of each society is a function 
of its education which influences directly cultural codi- 
fications of school community. By this, we ascertain 
that the educational problems connected with the instruc- 
tional and upbringing processes are an expression of the 
cultural consciousness of the community and, at the same 
time, they have to be established in its normative con- 
texts. The cultural codifications determine all commu- 
nication acts connected with instruction and the upbringing 
processes, whereas, the cultural hierarchies of values, 
absorbed by the school community, in direct consequence, 
establish by those types of social ties existing in schools, 
in offices, or in other institutions. It is the school which 
has at its disposal educational tools which shape intel- 
lectual and moral virtues, which in turn should prepare 
its pupils to an active entry into social reality after fin- 
ishing school education. 

The professional ethos of a teacher is revealed in his 
pedagogic work in which the upbringing process is closely 
linked with the instructional process. It is in pedagogic 
work where the authority of the teacher is constituted through 
his attitude revealed in his actions and in his words. So, 
the professional prestige of the teacher is a function of his 
moral and intellectual ethos, i.e., convergence of words 
and deeds. Each cultural tradition is a carrier of specific 
features which define the teacher’s ethos. His moral fea- 
tures have to be concurrent with the moral ethos enclosed 
in the cultural and social codifications of the community. 
If it is not the case, the teacher acts in favor of negation 
and destruction of social structures established by the com- 
munity. 

In summary, we state that both the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the school is only a direct conse- 
quence, or function, of the moral and intellectual char- 
acter of society. 
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Society requires the teaching staff to be fully aware 
of the harsh social reality, strong feeling of increased 
responsibility, active attitude, i.e., active participation in 
explanation of painful and swollen social and economic 
problems. We are witnessing essential changes of the 
political system which led in their consequences to cul- 
tural, social, political, and economic reevaluations. Within 
the frame of those changes there is an intensive search 
for the educational system which would meet the chal- 
lenge issued by those reevaluation processes. The most 
sensitive cultural and social instrument and the sore point 
of the national community that is the hierarchy of val- 
ues. These values are decisive for all human motiva- 
tions. They decide about more or less rational or irra- 
tional behavior. 

The present article points out only some selected social 
and cultural processes which influence the transformations 
occurring at present in the Polish system of education. 
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Introduction 


t the end of the twentieth century many post-in- 
dustrial countries have to solve some specific problems 
of education in theory and practice. New reality reveals 
the difference between pedagogical theory and practice 
unmasking narrow-mindedness of thought and its real- 
ization. In the past, this difference has been often re- 
stricted to the relation between a teacher and a student. 
Nowadays, the n.odern school must change with eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural progress.! So, in the whole 
civilized world, education plays an important part in 
preparing people for life-social, professional, and cul- 
tural activities. Education is not one of the fundamental 
phenomenons in economy, technics, science, even though 
it stimulates the progress of culture and the development 
of personality. 
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Therefore, schools of all types and other teaching in- 
Stitutions (out-of-school, after-school, and adult educa- 
tion) must change their way of teaching, and become a 
basis of real, engaged youth activity.2 This change of 
the modern school, besides the tendency to form new 
doctrinal assumptions and trials of conceptualization in 
its educational functions, offers proposals of new model 
solutions as to future schools (i.e., environmental schools, 
and open schools). It must change the position of these 
schools in the structure of the social and educational 
institutions. Along with school, teachers’ job changes 
too. We can see it in re-definitions, and in the new 
conception of the teaching profession,? as well as in 
polemics about its social significance, and proposals of 
learning. 

It seems that the most important question in the field 
of education rebuilding is the problem of the skillfulness 
of the educational system, and the teaching profession. 
We can admit that the teachers’ education, their psycho- 
logical, pedagogical, and methodological knowledge is 
the central point of educational reform. Because the 
teacher is always the final link in deciding on the qual- 
ity and the sphere of new programs and reforms. 

This paper discusses the problem of preparing teach- 
ers in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary. Changes 
in school systems of these three post-communist coun- 
tries were made after the Second World War, caused by 
political and economic transformation. Although the ex- 
ecution of reforms was not identical (in the above men- 
tioned countries), the problems to be solved were very 
similar: doing away with illiteracy, the continuation of 
schooling that was interrupted by the war, and teaching 
staff instruction. The postwar years abounded with pro- 
visional solutions of teachers’ education problems, which 
was Caused by a tremendous lack in teaching staff. Teachers’ 
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courses, shortened and simplified, organized by educa- 
tional authorities, instructed staff with low professional 
qualifications. 

School reforms, being realized one after the other, 
concerned the following matters: program enlargement 
of both the youth and working adults education, creation 
of an egalitarian school, extensive access to secondary 
education, and changes in essence and methods of edu- 
cation and upbringing. 

Without explaining the historical changes in the teach- 
ers’ education system in the three chosen post-commu- 
nist countries, we will describe only their present state. 


Czechoslovakia—Characteristics of the 
Present Teacher Education System 


Czechoslovakia belongs to the small group of coun- 
tries in which, as in most highly industrialized coun- 
tries, all teachers are required to get higher education in 
Universities and Pedagogical Academies. Only kinder- 
garten teachers are prepared by four-year pedagogical 
secondary schools, based on eight-years elementary edu- 
cation, compulsory for children ages six to fourteen.® 

The syllabi of teaching in these pedagogical schools 
was published in 1964, for the first time and modified 
on frequent occasions. It contains the subjects of liberal 
education and pedagogic, psychologic, artistic, and tech- 
nical subjects as well as their methods. 

Teachers of primary and secondary schools are pre- 
pared by Academies in the following specialties: initial/ 
elementary teaching, subjects of liberal education, exact 
sciences, teacher-led apprenticeships, teacher and artis- 
tic craft, foreign languages, and special subjects.” 

Teachers for secondary school study in intramural and 
extramural systems in Pedagogical or other Departments, 
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and they specialize in two chosen subjects. These teachers 
are given the possibility to enlarge their qualifications 
by taking one more subject as a specialization. Teach- 
ers of all kinds of schools are obliged to improve their 
professional qualifications.® 

Pedagogical work in an additional school system is a 
part of the teacher education system. All pedagogical 
workers come within the system, including educators of 
upbringing institutions and masters (craftsmen) of tech- 
nical schools. The process of teachers’ improvement is 
organized by the Central Institute of Pedagogical Staff 
Improvement founded in 1974 as the Institute of Minis- 
try of Education’s Department in the Federal Republic 
of Czechoslovakia. It contains three degrees. 

The first stage lasts one year and links to graduation 
of pedagogical university education. That first compul- 
sory stage is an initiation in practical activity. Its pur- 
pose is professional adaptation of beginning teachers, 
acquiring the professional role of a teacher, and the 
practical realization of knowledge obtained during study 
as well as intensive improvement of educational work 
requirements. The stress is upon mutual attending of 
lessons by pupil teachers, their analysis, and individual 
consultation or seminars. A teacher chosen from the 
best by experts in a given subject helps the beginners in 
the practical activity, providing himself with the essen- 
tial help of a near-by teachers’ improvement centre. The 
second stage is innovative. Teachers apply for it be- 
tween the sixth and eighth year of professional work. 
The purpose of this two-year study is to enlarge and 
increase pedagogical and specialistic knowledge. It is 
studied in the same type of school in which the teacher 
obtained a basic professional education in the form of 
directed individual compulsory study. In the end, the 
third stage is a period of specialization. Teachers apply 
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for it voluntarily. Experienced teachers that have the 
three stages of professional improvement certificates can 
choose one of many forms of study in accordance with 
their interests and schools’ needs. The studies are orga- 
nized by central institutes of pedagogical workers edu- 
cation, pedagogical institutes of a province, and Acad- 
emies. This stage aims to prepare schools’ pedagogical 
specialities, e.g., protectors of the interests circles, meth- 
odology masters of pedagogical institutes, and leading 
teachers. Obtainment of a degree or elaboration of an 
outstanding pedagogical paper is also considered as a 
credit for that stage. 

In spite of the prolonged sysicm of teachers’ addi- 
tional schooling, seasonal courses are organized by peda- 
gogical institutes. Actual problems of apprenticeship 
are introduced to the teachers during those short courses 
and seminars. 

It is worthwhile to know that the Central Institute of 
Pedagogical Staff Improvement in Prague cooperates with 
other pedagogical institutions, e.g., the Institute of Peda- 
gogical Research or the Institute of Professional School- 
ing Research. 


Characteristic of the Current Polish 
Education System for Teachers 


A bill called “The Character of Law and Duty of a 
Teacher” (April 24, 1972) is the basis for the current 
educational system in Poland, particularly on the field 
of the teachers’ education. This law decides the success 
in school reform. There were some problems with working 
with new tendencies, principles, and forms of the teach- 
ers’ education, but finally, a new system has arisen. 

The learning for teachers of general subjects is 
led (during four years) by Universities and Higher 
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Pedagogical Schools, as well as by higher artistic 
schools and higher schools of physical education. 
Teachers for grammar schools are educated (also four 
years) in higher technical, economical, agricultural, 
medical, and pedagogical schools. This uniform sys- 
tem of four (later five) years of Bachelor of Arts 
studies has created two different types of univer- 
sity education—teachers, and the rest. Higher Peda- 
gogical Schools have courses for the future teachers. 
Education for teachers of the first degree in elemen- 
tary schools (i.e., forms I-IV), and for teachers in the 
kindergartens remain in the two-way system: on the 
upper level—in universities and higher pedagogical 
schools, on the middle level—in two-year pedagogi- 
cal colleges after secondary school (these students 
have to complete their education by special three- 
year Bachelor of Arts studies, organizing in universi- 
ties, and in higher pedagogical schools). Grammar 
schools require teachers who, beside the upper school, 
have additionally graduated with a pedagogic course. 

Education for teachers in special schools, and for the 
tutelary institutions comes from The Higher School of 
the Special Pedagogy (created by M. Grzegorzewska) in 
Warsaw, in some universities, as well as in some higher 
pedagogic schools. They are above all the uniform, five- 
year Bachelor of Arts studies. Teachers for this kind of 
activity perfect their skills during special post-graduate 
studies. 

The change in the organization of the education sys- 
tem for teachers is connected with the change of its 
program.? First, change has brought uniform programs 
in Universities and in Higher Pedagogic Schools. The 
Bachelor of Arts studies was abbreviated from five to 
four years, but after a short time it returned to the con- 
cept of five-year studies. 
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Moreover, instead of two-way studies, we have one- 
way study now preparing teachers with a single special- 
ization only. The second change concerns the frame- 
work of the program for teaching: 3200 hours for hu- 
manistic courses, 4000 hours for others, and 4200 hours 
for courses in artistic schools. 

The general scheme of lectures coniains three blocks 
of subjects: 1) general subjects, 2) specialistic subjects, 
and 3) subjects of higher specialization. In the first 
block there are social, political, military subjects, for- 
eign languages, and physical exercises. The second block 
contains pedagogy, psychology, and didactics. In the 
third one there are subjective disciplines (for instance: 
history, mathematics, biology) with a pedagogical prac- 
tice in schools (10-15 weeks). This practice has differ- 
ent forms: 

¢ general, familiarizing with educational institutions; 

* educational, the summer and winter camps; 

¢ didactic (permanent), in elementary schools; 

* didactic (permanent), in secondary schools. 

The new model of education is much more practical 
than the former one. It forecasts two stages of educa- 
tion. The first stage (two-three years), contains general 
subjects in the pedagogy and its auxiliary disciplines. 
In the second stage, students are familiarized with their 
proper subjects of studies. They are also learning some 
important associations between the pedagogical theory 
and its practice.!° 

All teachers have to perfect their qualifications. The 
activity in this field is directed towards teachers without 
special and pedagogical qualifications, as well as to pro- 
fessional teachers. It is continued from the beginning of 
a teacher’s work to the end of his career. This education 
is (from 1972) in the hands of the Institute of the Teach- 
ers Education (ITE), called by the Ministry of Education. 
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ITE leads courses for teachers; plans educational activ- 
ity; takes over with the research, mainly in the circle of 
pedeutology; and subject didactics.!! This activity is 
necessary because the optimal model of education must 
familiarize teachers with the current state of professional, 
pedagogical, and psychological knowledge. This pro- 
gram is fulfilled by special post-graduate courses, peda- 
gogical lectures, conferences, and by pedagogical con- 
sultation. 

In conclusion, we can corroborate that some trials for 
the creation of a new system for teachers’ education have 
brought imperfect results. Our present economic and 
social situation deepens difficulties in the field of edu- 
cation (scarcity of skillful staff, overcrowded schools, 
long school days, disproportions between country and 
town schools). So, it is impossible to claim the success 
of full high education for all teachers. 

Moreover, it seems the school reform from the 70s 
had no “tools” (handbooks, teacher books, laboratories, 
didactic aids). At the same time, we can see some Care- 
lessness in the field of culture (scarcity of libraries, reading 
rooms, movies, theatres), and lowering of teacher’s pres- 
tige. This situation has caused smaller recruitment to 
teacher schools and a decline of the skillful pedagogical 
staff. We can add the education in Universities (peda- 
gogical courses) and in Teachers’ Colleges has been 
incoherent and inefficacious. Also, there was some het- 
erogeneity in the circle of theory, differences in its un- 
derstanding, and social pressure has produced troubles 
of this kind.!2 

Today’s teacher, like other specialists, must be well 
educated. He has to perfect, systematically and perma- 
nently, his professional knowledge. For these reasons, 
it is necessary to emphasize the significance of educa- 
tion in our changing state. 
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Hungary—The Present Teacher Education System 


The reform of the educational system, that is, teach- 
ers’ education, is a matter of interest in Hungary as in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. The activity of the Govern- 
ment and the Specialistic Scientific Centres is a cause 
for the latest changes in this system. 

Describing the present teacher education system, one 
should pay attention to its differentiation caused by fu- 
ture graduates’ employment. In spite of the assumption 
that teachers should have a higher education secured, it 
has not been realized in practice so far. Therefore, the 
differentiation is dependent on the school’s level (pre- 
school, elementary, secondary) and the kind of special- 
ization as well.13 

At the beginning, we will describe the elementary 
schools’ teacher education system, then secondary schools. 
Generally, teachers are educated by five years in Uni- 
versities, four years at Pedagogical Academies, three years 
at Teacher Institutes, and two years at higher level col- 
leges ( for secondary school graduates).!4 

There are two forms of teacher education for elemen- 
tary school. One can distinguish the first and the second 
level, that is the elementary level (forms I-IV) and sys- 
tematic—subjective (V-VIII forms). The first form teach- 
ers are, generally, three-years (Teachers Institutes (higher 
level pedagogical schools) graduates. These schools’ 
teaching plans contain three blocks of subjects: 

¢ ideological and political subjects; 

* pedagogical subjects/ psychology, history of peda- 

gogics, psychology, didactics etc.); 

* methodics of the first forms subjects teaching. 
Besides, students acquaint themselves with some techni- 
cal and artistic subjects (drawing, singing, physical ex- 
ercises). This type of school has a decidedly practical 
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character, so, that the future teachers can acquire defi- 
nite skills. 

As well as pedagogical school for candidates for the 
first form teachers, there is also the Teachers Institute in 
Hungary that educates subject specialists for the second, 
higher level of elementary schools (V-VIII forms). Both 
kinds of institutes belong to the Hungarian Higher School- 
ing but they cannot be compared to the Universities (that 
educate secondary schools’ teachers). Elementary schools’ 
higher level teachers are also educated by four-year 
pedagogical schools. 

Secondary schools’ teachers are generally educated 
by five-year Universities. Within these, current students, 
in spite of specialized knowledge (subjects of special- 
ization with its methodics), acquire pedagogical, psy- 
chological, and didactic knowledge. Apart from theo- 
retical education, students go through some professional 
practice in elementary and secondary schools (during a 
school year and during holidays as well as summer camps). 

Working teachers’ professional qualifications improve- 
ment is an important task of teachers’ education. One of 
its forms is a one-year study for qualified teachers orga- 
nized by Universities and Pedagogical Colleges since 
1985. Its purpose is a transmission of the main informa- 
tion and the data of scientific branch development.!5 

The system of professional consultation concerning 
methodical help has also been developed. The consult- 
ants are specialists of a given branch, employed by 
Universities. 

Lectures and courses organized by local Pedagogical 
Institutes are another form of improvement in teachers’ 
qualifications. The Institutes’ activity is coordinated by 
the State Pedagogical Institute. 

Models of teachers’ education in the three given post- 
communist countries are parallel as far as program and 
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range are concerned. The analogies are connected with 
the type of school and time of the teacher’s education. 

Universities and Pedagogical Colleges educate teach- 
ers on a higher level while so-called Institutes and Peda- 
gogical Studies lead the medium or half-higher level of 
teachers’ education (Pedagogical Studies educate mainly 
kindergarten teachers). The time of teachers’ instruc- 
tion is dependent on the education level: two-three years 
on the medium level and half higher level, and four years 
on the higher level for secondary school graduates in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, as well as in Hungary. 

The decision regarding prolongation of study from three 
to four years was made in 1967 in Czechoslovakia, four- 
years of study was introduced in 1961 in Hungary (the 
time of study has been prolonged to five years now), 
and in Poland, some areas of teachers’ studies were tem- 
porarily prolonged to five years (1973-74). 

The schools educating teachers take a relatively ex- 
tensive range of conception in all-described countries. 
Teachers’ education concentrates, generally, on special- 
istic subjects, related methodologically, and in respect 
of contents, e.g., native language, literature and history, 
on mathematics and physics, biology and chemistry, etc. 

Further analogies can be found in study plans struc- 
tures. There are three blocks of subjects: 

* general subjects, 

* specialistic subjects, 

* subjects of specialization. 

In the first block there are social, political, philosophical, 
miliary subjects, health service (eliminated in the latest 
years), foreign languages, and physical exercises. The 
second block contains pedagogy, psychology, didactics, 
etc., and in the third block there are elementary scien- 
tific, artistic, and technical disciplines together with the 
subject of specialization didactics. The differences in 
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this field in the mentioned countries concern only the teaching 
load for these groups of subjects, especially pedagogical 
and specialistic. 

Pedagogical practice is also included in the subjects 
of specialization. It creates proper circumstances for the 
first contact with teachers’ professional work. General 
duration of pedagogical practice is not similar in the 
above-mentioned countries. The differences are visible 
even between different Universities in the same country. 

Several kinds of practice can be distinguished: 

* general, familiarizing with educational institutions; 

¢ educational, summer and winter camps; 

* didactic (permanent) in elementary schools; 

e didactic (permanent) in secondary schools; 

¢ professional (for the teachers of the profession) in 

technical schools. 

The new model of education goes in the direction of 
schooling forms and methods modernization, introduc- 
ing new educational methods, reduction of lecture courses, 
and replacing them by seminars and practical and labo- 
ratory exercises. This system provides for two-stage 
education. The first stage, two-three years, contains general 
subjects of pedagogy, together with its auxiliary disci- 
plines. The second stage familiarizes students with their 
future profession. Attention is generally paid to practi- 
cal pedagogical education (connecting theory and prac- 
tice). Generally, the first stage is theoretical, the sec- 
ond, practical. 

Also kindergarten teachers’ education differs in the 
described countries. It is held on the medium level for 
elementary school graduates (Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary) or on the half-higher level for secondary school 
graduates in Pedagogical Colleges with the possibility 
of complementing the education in an extramural way 
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(Poland), or on the higher level (Universities and Peda- 
gogical Academies). 

Teachers of elementary and secondary schools and 
preceptors of tutelary institutions are educated on the 
higher level only. 

The process of teachers’ improvement and additional 
schooling is also an important point of their education. 
Teachers, without specialistic and pedagogical prepara- 
tion, are to take additional instruction until they get 
complete professional qualifications. The improvement 
of qualifications concerns already educated teachers. It 
is continued and it lasts from the beginning of a teacher’s 
work until the end of his professional career. 

The process of teachers’ additional schooling and im- 
provement is organized by special institutions appointed 
by the Ministry of Education. 

¢ the Institute of Teachers Education (Poland), 

* the Central Institute of Pedagogical Staff Educa- 

tion (Czechoslovakia), 

¢« the State Pedagogical Institute (Hungary). 

These institutions have similar tasks and purposes. 
Their programmatic and organizational structure are also 
parallel. 

Generally, systems of teachers education and improve- 
ment in the three chosen post-communist countries show 
a lot of similarities, organizational and structural, as well 
as methodical and programmatic. The main purpose, 
unfortunately not realized so far, is to secure the higher 
education of all levels for teachers (elementary level - I- 
IV forms and higher — V-VIII forms) down to the sec- 
ondary schools (technical and grammar) teachers. Be- 
cause of the latest transformations in these countries, the 
educational system also changes. It is supposed to be 
more democratic and decentralizing. 
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a. paper has been compiled for the use of the Uni- 
versity of Silesia. Preparing this text as one of the chapters 
of the American Journal of Thought edited by A. 
Radziewicz-Winnicki, I would expect that there will be 
a small group of readers who are interested in decision 
making by our teachers in the educational context. 

Let me say at the beginning that in the recent nation- 
wide discussion of the reasons for the several-year-old 
crisis, similar to the Polish experiences, specific and acute 
imperfections and shortcomings in the morality of work, 
and a teacher’s duty have been stressed.! Apart from 
the criticism of improper, faulty organization it has also 
been pointed out that there is the unreliability, careless- 
ness and negligence of workers, the lack of economic 
and psychological motivation, frustrations, and also, a 
dearth of future prospects. The criticism has also lashed 
at the Czech and Slovak work ethos which, apparently, 
is either nonexistent or dangerously violated and unde- 
termined. This crisis in our country also affected edu- 
cation and schools. While criticizing the present state, 
one also looks back and appreciates the accomplishments 
of the school of the past, before World War II. People 
say that formerly teachers were better prepared for their 
job, were more competent and dedicated, pupils were 
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more diligent and orderly, and the school atmosphere 
was more pleasant and healthy. Such a comparison of 
the past and present overlooks some negative phenom- 
ena.2 So, I take up, in a short outline, an important 
problem of teachers’ activity. 

The problem of pedagogical decision making is stud- 
ied within the framework of a complex project that is 
part of an international program of scientific and re- 
search cooperation between universities in the CSSR and 
GDR, No. 6. 3. entitled “Developing pupils’ and stu- 
dents’ knowledge and skills in the teaching process.” 
The project was carried out at the Department of Uni- 
versity Pedagogy, the Arts Faculty (F 1521/40) of the 
Palacky University in Olomouc.3 

The study is based on the findings discussed in the 
works of both Czechoslovak writers (e.g., Z. Kolar,‘ J. 
Mares,> S. Rys,® D. Tollingerova,? M. Vykydal®), and 
foreign ones who study the problem of decision making 
in pedagogical conditions (e.g., R.M. Gagne,? J. 
Kozielecki,!° J.N. Kuljutkin,-G.S. Suchobska,!! L.N. 
Landa,!2 R.J. Shavelson and others!3). 

The Czech authors have formulated many theories of 
pedagogical decision making on the basis of the contem- 
porary state of knowledge of the decision making pro- 
cess that teachers carry out in pedagogical activity. 
Moreover, they tried to employ the theory of pedagogi- 
cal decision making for identifying and shaping the in- 
tellectual and vocational level of decision making in 
teacher-trainees. 

The meaning of some basic concepts of the pedagogi- 
cal decision-making theory are presented in the article 
and the possibility of their employment in the iraining 
of teacher-trainees is discussed. 

The pedagogical decision-making situation is defined as 
a concrete temporal and special, relatively fixed section of 
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pedagogical reality whose function is that of an initial 
stimulus for teacher-trainees’ decision making. The 
pedagogical decision-making situation is unique, but also 
repeatable as a result of the carried-out fixation; it con- 
tains a series of peculiarities and factors that the deci- 
sion maker, in this case the teacher-trainee, has to ana- 
lyze, discern, differentiate, and sort out in order to be 
able to orientate himself in the initial situation. 

When the model pedagogical situation has been se- 
lected and constructed, the pedagogical decision-making 
task is formulated. The teacher-trainee is expected to 
answer the following questions: 

What should I be able to decide? 

Under what conditions should I be able to decide? 

Various factors of the vocational regulation of peda- 
gogical activity that the teacher-trainee employs in model 
solution strategies can be diagnosed when pedagogical 
decision-making tasks are dealt with. 

It is possible to diagnose how the teacher-trainee re- 
alizes the aims, results, and consequences of decision 
making and to what extent they are in harmony with the 
aims and tasks of the theoretical conception of the teaching 
process. The following questions can be employed for 
the diagnosis: 

What conclusion is the decision making supposed 

to arrive at? 

What is the aim of decision making? 

What happens if I decide in this or that way? 

The realization of pedagogical strategies in dealing 
with decision-making tasks can be diagnosed by means 
of these questions: 

Are any rules of solving the task at my disposal? 

Do I know what I should go by when dealing with it? 

Must I or can I formulate the rules of solving the 

task in a new way? 
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The knowledge of pedagogical decision-making crite- 
ria can be diagnosed from teacher-trainees’ answers to 
this question: 

According to what should I assess the obtained 

results and the course of decision making? 

The realization of individual preferences in decision 
making in a new situation can be diagnosed by means of 
these questions: 

What is more valuable than... ? 

What is more useful than .. . 

What is more attractive than ... ? etc. 

The resulting decisions can be diagnosed as answers 
to these questions: 

What is the most valuable, desirable, useful? 

The teacher-trainee is guided to a conscious assess- 
ment of the results of decision making that can be diag- 
nosed by means of the question: 

Has the pedagogical objective been achieved? 

If the answer to the above question is no, the teacher- 
trainee is guided to formulating corrections and com- 
pensations by means of these questions: 

What has to be changed next time? 

What has to be substituted in the future? 

In the discussed conception, the teacher-trainee is the 
subject of pedagogical decision making and the possibil- 
ity of changing the pedagogical situation model are its 
object. It is possible to describe the characteristics of 
pedagogical decision-making strategy built in the teacher- 
trainees in the course of their studies on the basis of the 
steps of the diagnosis. It is a way of describing the 
extent of conscious regulation in practical pedagogical 
activity. 
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, model of educational and vocational guidance, 
which was implemented and operates at present in Po- 
land, creates a system of interrelated and interactive ac- 
tivities whose aim it is to prepare the younger genera- 
tion for a correct life career. 

During thirty years of the existence of educational 
and vocational guidance services, which in Poland have 
an institutional character, their development has not al- 
ways progressed. There have been many difficulties of 
various kinds. The experience and especially the new 
societal and educational needs were the basis for the 
issuance in June 1973 of the Status of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance Services. 

The establishment, in September 1977, in Warsaw of 
the Main Methodological Centre of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance has special importance for the de- 
velopment of a model of guidance. 
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These institutions began to carry out work of an in- 
structional and methodological nature, indispensable in 
this area, with the aim of validating, elaborating, and 
disseminating various forms of assistance rendered to 
schools and to other educational and care institutions. 

The achievements of these services in Poland should 
emphasize which activities are a contribution to the mod- 
ernization of the educational system, and which have 
improved methods of preventing the educational and di- 
dactic difficulties of the school. 

The main tasks of guidance services in the optimiza- 
tion of the educational process include the following: 

* guidance in questions of the research of the school 

maturity of children, 

* guidance in questions of failures in school and 

learning difficulties, 

¢ guidance in cases of behavioral disorders and 

social maladjustment. 


Guidance in Questions of the Research of 
School Maturity of Children 


The problem of school maturity is conceived as readi- 
ness for school education, or the attainment of such a 
level of physical, social, and psychic development in 
children which allows them to cope with systematic learn- 
ing and makes them sensitive and perceptive towards 
the process of education in the first grade of primary 
school. 

The beginning of school education is a very impor- 
tant event for every child. It is a well-known fact that 
the child’s educational and even life career is based on 
its achievements in the first grade. In the effort to improve 
the preparation of children for attendance in the first 
grade of primary school, education has introduced, on 
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the basis of the program of work for the years 1972- 
1975, an advance registration of children. This is con- 
nected with their observation and medical examination. 
In this connection, it will be possible to pedagogically 
impact, for a period of at least one year, on all children 
who are to begin compulsory school attendance in the 
next school year. 

When monitoring the correct psychophysical devel- 
opment of the preschool child, the guidance services have 
taken the following measures. 

1. They have introduced and improved the regis- 
tration of children in the first grade of pri- 
mary school a year ahead of time. 

. They have launched extensive activity in the 
field of extensive psychological and pedagogical 
care of children of senior and preschool age. 
They have become involved in the instruction 
and in-service education of teachers in didac- 
tic work with six-year olds. 

They have processed the first forms for the 
registration and system of the observation of 
children by their teachers. 

They have begun to study the preschool age 
with regard to the evaluation of school matu- 
rity. 

Within medical examinations a “summary report on 
the health of six-year olds” is being compiled which 
covers all children between the age of five years and 
eight months and six years and seven months. It con- 
tains: 

1. an analysis of the respective medical docu- 

mentation, 

2. a record of the current state and results of the 
medical examination, 
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an evaluation of the development and health 
state of the examined child and a statement of 
the child’s needs: health care, education, and 
care. 

The comprehensive nature of this measure aimed at 
establishing even prerequisites for the school start in the 
whole population of children. School attendance is closely 
linked with the further education and upgrading of teachers. 

Methodological support and pedagogical guidance for 
teachers organized within the framework of educational 
and vocational guidance centers concerns the following 
aspects of their work: 

* training for pedagogical observation (organiza- 
tion and methods of implementation, interpre- 
tation of results of observation and their evalu- 
ation), 
the broadening of knowledge required for the 
identification of children with developmental dis- 
orders, stimulation, and corrective education in 
nursery school, specialist care provided to chil- 
dren, 
training in the correct keeping of pedagogical 
documentation: instruction diary, the child’s 
record, as well as the “form of the six-year old.” 

Various courses are being organized, for instance, 
for work in remedial groups, in speech therapy groups, 
and in groups of corrective gymnastics, etc. Also orga- 
nized is training in the form of conferences, self-educa- 
tion groups, and individual consultations with teachers. 

The cooperation of the teacher and the family is of 
major importance in the correct preparation of the child 
for entry to the first grade of primary school. The timely 
introduction of parents into the correct preparation of 
their children for school may prevent many difficulties 
in the child’s immediate encounter with the school. 
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Guidance centers are also involved in intensive work in 
order to involve parents in the problem. In this they use 
various forms and methods. The main form is the active 
participation of parents in the introduction of pedagogi- 
cal principles in nursery schools, in interest courses for 
parents of nursery school children, and in the schools. 
Guidance centers which carry out the psychological and 
pedagogical research of children issue instructions to 
parents to use in working with their children. 


Guidance in Questions Related to the Failure 
of Children in School and Learning Difficulties 


In general, it may be said that failure in school re- 
flects the lack of harmony between the demands placed 
by the school and the work of the pupil. It also resulted 
from the child’s failure to meet the demands placed by 
the school. In the first stage of school, non-achievement 
the first, often inconspicuous shortcomings appear in the 
knowledge of the child and dissatisfaction from the part 
of the school. As the school curricula are based on the 
principle that the level of difficulty of subject matter 
should rise continuously, the shortcomings will begin to 
accumulate, to be followed by psychological symptoms 
which are evident to both teachers and parents. 

An important role in the prevention of non-achieve- 
ment as well as in identifying the causes of difficulties 
in children and youth is the fulfillment of their school 
duties, and in meeting the demands placed on them by 
society. 

The non-achiever is sent by the school to a guidance 
center for examination. The child comes to the guidance 
center with a “record on the observation of the child 
with difficulties in school.” The record is compiled by 
the class teacher and includes information on the pupil. 
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In the guidance center the pupil will undergo tests and 
pedagogical and psychological examination with the aim 
of determining a diagnosis which will depict the causes 
of non-achievement in the school, or learning difficul- 
ties, and will identify methods for improvement. 

Children who have been found to suffer from devel- 
opmental disorders or to lag behind in knowledge are 
divided into several groups for remedial education. Work 
in this field includes: 

1. observation in the first to fourth grades of pri- 
mary schools of children with disorders of 
perception 

. assistance to teachers in the observation of 
children 

. Organizing remedial teaching 

. preparation of auxiliary materials for the com- 
pensation of certain types of disorders 

5. the dissemination of the best experiences and 
achievements. 

Guidance centers are increasingly involved in pro- 
viding care for children with disorders or deviations from 
the standard, assisting children which require special care 
on the part of the family, society, and the state. The 
timely identification of deviations and disorders will give 
the child a chance to overcome such disorders and some- 
times help remove their consequences. 

The cooperation of educational and vocational guid- 
ance centers with the schools in the prevention of school 
non-achievement is best manifested in junior classes of 
the primary school. From the very first day of school, 
children with disorders of perception are given special 
care by their teachers. Pupils with reading and writing 
disorders will be placed in remedial groups of five to 
eight pupils. All such children are cared for by the 
pedagogue from the guidance services who personally 
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sees to specially grave cases, gives advice to teachers in 
remedial classes, helps the teachers prepare for lessons, 
and visits the lessons. 


Guidance on Behavioral Disorders and Maladjustment 


Non-achievement and learning difficulties are often 
accompanied by behavioral disorders in children and youth. 
Non-achievement in school arouses or evidently strengthens 
incorrect forms of behavior which have existed from the 
very beginning of their school attendance. Difficulties 
in coping with school work which appear in the lower 
classes have great importance for the further school career 
of the child, for its attitude to learning, and for the de- 
velopment of social maladjustment. 

In this connection, another important form of activity 
of guidance services is to work with difficult children, and 
work with maladjusted children. Social maladjustment is 
that type of disorder in the behavior of individuals which 
prevents them from normal coexistence with other people. 
Behavioral disorders are often treated as the child’s 
unwillingness to cope. Methods are often used which 
do not lead to expected results. In such cases the child’s 
unwillingness to cope is only a conjecture. Insofar as 
adequate psychotherapy is not applied, the child may 
seek help and support from friends who exhibit similar 
behavior patterns. 

The specificity of the work of guidance services in 
this field includes educational prevention, the identifica- 
tion of the causes of difficulties in children and youth in 
coping with school, as well as the determination of ways 
of overcoming the said difficulties. Interesting forms of 
work in this respect are therapeutical jobs. Those include 
attractive therapy with elements of reeducation, motor therapy, 
individual psychotherapy, family therapy, etc. Preventive 
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activities of the guidance services are aimed at optimizing 
the development of children and youth, precluding nega- 
tive educational phenomena and manifestations of malad- 
justment which manifest in truancy, running away from 
home, non-achievement and failure in school work, drunk- 
enness, drug addiction, and juvenile delinquency. 

Young people exposed to the dangers of demoraliza- 
tion and maladjustment are surrounded with care from 
social institutions and groups operating in the field of 
prevention and social involvement. Operating within 
the schools are care and educational commissions. 

The school care and educational commissions are 
helped by guidance and health workers, and the services 
for the protection of public order in the identification of 
maladjusted youth exposed to moral decay. They record 
each case on a special form in compliance with recom- 
mendations of the Ministry of Education.2 Thanks to 
the summary report there is a databank on the dangers of 
maladjustment at all levels of the administrative divi- 
sion of the country. 

The guidance service discusses each case of a malad- 
justed child or youth or one that is exposed to demoral- 
ization individually, ethologically and comprehensively, 
and dynamically, i.e., in the current state of its develop- 
ment. The extensive diagnosis also includes a program 
of preventive care or re-education. 

The program of re-education is implemented in and 
dependent upon the diagnosis by different people and 
using diverse corrective means: 

¢ extremely antisocial individuals are sent to cor- 

rective institutions, 

¢ the psychologist or educationist maintains long- 

term corrective contact with the given child, i.e., 
individual psychotherapy, 
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¢ two week psycho-therapeutical camps are orga- 
nized during the summer vacations, 

* some cases are entrusted with the youth 
organization’s branch for permanent care, the 
individuals are sent to summer camps, voluntary 
summer brigades, etc., 

¢ officials of the police meet with the child or 
youth on a regular basis, monitor him, correct 
his behavior. 

The tasks facing guidance services should, in the broad 
context, be considered as an integral component of the 
educational process because they can only be implemented 
jointly with all educational institutions and with the sig- 
nificant participation of the school. 

The coordinator of the broadly conceived care and edu- 
cational activity is the school pedagogue who operates within 
the framework of the school.3 In the solution of didactic 
and educational problems, the activity of the educational 
and vocational guidance center, the school pedagogue, and 
the teacher are closely linked and complementary. 

Educational and vocational guidance services give spe- 
cialized care to children and youth from childrens’ homes, 
i.e., to children with a lack of parental care who are natural 
or social orphans. Previously, these children could not, for 
various reasons, be provided with favorable conditions for 
growth and development. Educational and vocational guid- 
ance services provide adequate educational and therapeutical 
aid to such children and are also important helpers of 
school teachers in this respect. The personnel of guid- 
ance services gives lectures for the educational person- 
nel of childrens’ homes and educational institutions within 
groups for self education which operate within these 
institutions. They organize regular specialized consulta- 
tions for educators working in these institutions in the 
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field of re-education, preschool education, and vocational 
guidance. 

The personnel of childrens’ homes and educational 
institutions, together with school teachers and nursery 
school teachers, attend study courses run by the guid- 
ance centers: study courses on re-education, the preven- 
tion and re-education of children and youth, problems of 
six year-olds, etc. 

In childrens’ homes and educational institutions, the 
educational and vocational guidance services help plan 
forms and areas of educational impact, such as re-edu- 
cation and remedial groups, amateur groups, etc. The 
cooperation of the guidance services with childrens’ homes 
and educational institutions is implemented by provid- 
ing special care of inmates of the respective institution 
in the school which they attend. The staff of guidance 
services frequently observes these children during com- 
pulsory lessons and monitors their school achievement. 
Deviations and manifestations of developmental disor- 
ders which are thus identified are discussed with the 
teachers. More serious cases are sent for psychological 
and pedagogical examination to the guidance center proper. 
Following the examination, the psychologist and peda- 
gogue present a written report which contains the diag- 
nosis, as well as instructions which help in didactic and 
educational work with the child. The document is sent 
to the respective school. 

The effectiveness of preventive and re-education mea- 
sures for the solution of didactic and educational prob- 
lems of the school depends, to a great extent, on the 
coordination of the educational and vocational guidance 
services with the school, with institutions and installations 
by other sectors, as well as with public organizations 
and youth organizations. 
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Interesting forms of pedagogical and psychological 
guidance activities include the development of Youth 
Confidence Lines which have been established to help 
children and young people in difficult life situations to 
prevent rash decisions, to remove or mitigate family 
conflicts, conflicts with friends, or with the environment 
in general. 

Educational and vocational guidance services which 
are aware of the necessity of helping the whole family 
also strive to broaden its pedagogical culture. Lectures 
and meetings which are organized make the parents 
consider the outstanding problem and develop in them 
the feeling of responsibility for the education of their 
children. 

Discussing the role of educational and vocational guid- 
ance services in the solution of educational problems in 
Poland, one should emphasize that the system of educa- 
tional guidance and counseling in Czechoslovakia is based 
on similar principles, uses similar procedures, and meth- 
ods of activity. Specialized guidance and counseling 
services which are to contribute in a specific manner to 
the solution of the problems of children and youth in 
Czechoslovakia, unlike Poland, is termed “psychologic- 
educational guidance.” Since the services also incorpo- 
rate guidance and counseling in education for profes- 
sional activity and vocational guidance, for purposes of 
international communication, the English term “educa- 
tional and vocational guidance” is used. The system of 
“educational and vocational guidance” in Czechoslova- 
kia is provided institutionally by school counselors, and 
district pedagogical and psychological guidance centers. 
School counselors make up the most numerous guidance 
institutions. They are present at all of the basic schools, 
at all special schools for handicapped children and youth, 
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and all grammar schools. Since 1980 they have gradu- 
ally been present also at secondary technical schools and 
at secondary vocational schools. The school counselor, 
as in Poland's school pedagogue, is the coordinator of 
the broadly conceived care and educational activity and 
operates within the framework of the school. 

The school counselor is a teacher who is appointed 
to the post by the school authority. He is a graduate of 
an institute of higher education training for the teaching 
profession with at least three years of teaching practice 
and has acquired the prescribed build-on qualification in 
a specialization study course.4* 

The institution which is of particular importance for 
educating school counselors is the Institute for Social 
Research, Guidance and Counseling of Youth at Charles 
University in Prague, organizationally incorporated within 
the University’s Pedagogical Faculty. At present, the 
Institute fulfills the function of the central scientific, 
research and methodological institute for educational and 
vocational guidance and counseling in Czechoslovakia. 
The main area of the Institute’s research activities are 
the following:> 

¢ the systematic research of the development and 

formation of the personality of the child and young 
person in the process of rearing and education in 
the family and in schools of all types and levels 
from nursery school to institutions of higher edu- 
cation; 

the research of problems which appear in the 
development, rearing, and education of children 
and youth; their prevention and correction; spe- 
cial attention is being devoted to social factors, 
which are decisive for the development of the 
personality; 
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¢ theoretical elaboration and comprehensive re- 
search of questions of vocational guidance of 
pupils of basic (primary) and secondary schools, 
schools for handicapped children and youth, and 
Students in institutions of higher education; 
the further development of the theoretical con- 
cept of the system of educational and vocational 
guidance and counseling, i.e., the system of spe- 
cialist guidance and counseling services in the 
field of the rearing and education of children 
and youth, the research of the activities of their 
institutions, and the further development of the 
content, forms, and methods of their activity. 

The institutions of educational and vocational guid- 
ance provide their guidance and counseling services to 
children of preschool age, to pupils of basic and second- 
ary schools, to their parents and teachers (or instruc- 
tors), to school principals, and bodies and institutions 
operated by national committees providing care of chil- 
dren and youth. They are responsible for the job devel- 
opment of youth, as well as to other organizations, al- 
ways however, in relation to concrete individuals. 

The main types of activity of educational and voca- 
tional guidance (i.e., components of overall guidance 
activity) include: information activity; specialized diag- 
nostic activity; counseling, in the sense of individual 
counseling; and expertise, in relation to the school prin- 
cipal, authorities and bodies of national committees, 
possibly toward other organizations; re-education and 
corrective education, methodological and coordination 
activities. 

At present all users are increasing their demands on 
the activity of institutions of educational and vocational 
guidance. Some of the most important content areas in 
which demand for the activity of the said institutions is 
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rising.© There are increasing requirements for coopera- 
tion of institutions of educational guidance in preparing 
children of preschool age for entrance to the first grade 
of primary school, including the early identification of 
children with mental, sensory, speech and physical handi- 
caps, difficult and delicate children. Also demanded is 
a complex diagnosis and the suggestion of suitable mea- 
sures, i.e., the orientation of pedagogical and psycho- 
logical care of these children. The suggestions include 
helping to implement the individual approach to pupils 
in instruction at primary and secondary schools; help 
provided to teachers in the solution of various 
psychodidactic and psycho-educational problems with 
which they have to cope; help provided to pupils who, 
for various reasons, are not able to successfully cope 
with the program of instruction in all grades of the eight- 
year basic school; and, help provided in the education of 
exceptional pupils. A very complex area are requests 
for help for secondary school pupils in the process of 
adapting to secondary school education and to the new 
environment in the first year of study. The need arises 
for timely help to pupils who are tackling educational 
and other problems which occur in the course of their 
ten years’ compulsory school attendance and those in 
the process of the last one to two years of secondary 
education following the termination of compulsory school 
attendance. An exceptionally demanding complex of tasks 
for institutions of educational and vocational guidance 
is presented by the necessity of systematically deepen- 
ing and upgrading vocational guidance provided to pupils 
at school of all types and levels.’ 

The said requirements are projected into all aspects 
of the activity of the educational and vocational guid- 
ance services:§ 
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¢ The number of users of the information ser- 
vices, both from the ranks of pupils and their 
legal representatives from the ranks of educa- 
tionalist, personnel of national committees, and 
their bodies and staff of other organizations and 
institutions, is rapidly growing. 
In recent years the requirements have increased 
for their specialized, pedagogical, and psy- 
chological assistance in the solution of vari- 
ous problems which occur in the development, 
rearing, and education of pupils of basic and 
secondary schools, and in special schools for 
handicapped children and youth in the solution 
of questions of vocational guidance and espe- 
cially—I would put special emphasis on this 
aspect with regard to prospective needs—in the 
solution of the more general problems of the 
development of the harmoniously developed and 
healthy personality of the child and the adoles- 
cent. 
Demands are substantially increasing on direct 
methodological, re-educative, and corrective 
activity implemented by institutions of educa- 
tional guidance. 
The number of applicants for individual coun- 
seling has increased so greatly that their re- 
quests cannot be met under the existing condi- 
tions. 

The discussed problem area is extremely broad and 
the presented paper cannot exhaust all important prob- 
lems. It does, however, illustrate the basic activities of 
educational and vocational guidance in the solution of 
the didactic and educational problems of the school, both 
in Poland and in Czechoslovakia. 
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The latest transformations of economic and socio- 
political order in the above countries did not bring big 
changes to the system of educational and vocational guid- 
ance. However, especially in Czechoslovakia, one may 
observe that a great number of good specialists, who 
worked at the head of the guidance and counseling insti- 
tutions, and who were members of the Communist Party 
(as it was the condition to obtain the post), are leaving 
now. This situation disturbs the functioning of the in- 
stitutions and a long time is needed to obtain new spe- 
cialists, fully qualified and without reservations consid- 
ering their political attitudes. So, temporal debasing of 
the quality of work of the institutions may be observed 
now. 
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L, the past few decades big changes occurred world- 
wide in the development of the education system and 
democratization. On the one hand, the changes were 
brought about by an objective historical process. The 
organization of society became more and more complex. 
Technology of production became automated and radi- 
cal change continues. On the other hand, the changes 


came from the subjective desires and needs of people to 
acquire a satisfactory educational level. The value of 
education made available to all can be seen from various 
angles. It moves towards a moral and intellectual im- 
provement of an individual and a society. It is an in- 
strument of economic development and of building eco- 
nomic and political power. For a skeptic, the education 
system is only a storage room for children and teenag- 
ers. 

In its mass dimension the education system devel- 
oped under the influence of various interests and forces. 
The industrial revolution was of great importance. The 
rise of industry, with its complex organizational, com- 
mercial, and service base, required skilled staff.1 Com- 
mon access to education also came from the notion of 
justice and social equality. Democratization of education 
is an imminent part of the development of democratic 
societies. This fact is reflected in the constitutions and 
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more detailed normative documents of different coun- 
tries.2 

The above argument for common access to education 
is not exhaustive in theoretical and experimental ap- 
proaches existing in this field. For instance, according 
to Randall Collins, the spread of compulsory education 
took place not because of economic factors (the need for 
skilled staff and maintaining work discipline), but be- 
cause of the need to keep political and military disci- 
pline. To confirm this thesis, Collins gives the follow- 
ing example: the first state elementary schools, which 
were founded in the eighteenth century in Denmark and 
Prussia, accompanied a formation of generally recruited 
armies.3 

Equality in education is a very important political 
argument. The social structure of high school, college, 
and university students is one of the basic indicators of 
the degree to which entire societies became democratic. 
Hence, the efforts to make all levels of education avail- 
able to everybody has become an especially important 
part of domestic politics in countries that adopted the 
communist system after World War II. Beginning with 
the idea of individual equality taken from Marx and 
Lenin—“Everybody receives according to his abilities, 
everybody receives according to his needs”—those coun- 
tries tried, with various degrees of success, to bring to 
fruition the fundamental ideological principle of the com- 
munist system, that is, to meet to the fullest extent the 
needs of a society, including its educational needs. 

It is characteristic of those countries, that among 
educational scholars, there were tendencies to avoid theo- 
retical considerations and to show the ideology behind 
the empirical analyses in how educational needs were 
met. In Poland, for instance, the problem of social in- 
equalities in the education system came to light in the 
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70s, but, a greater interest in the matter was only devel- 
oped in the past few years.4 

Countries, which after World War II had accepted 
the communist system, introduced many legal regula- 
tions (in constitutions, detailed normative documents, 
program documents of communist parties) that included 
the idea of equality and social justice in the field of 
education and in school systems. The overall purpose of 
those solutions was an attempt to create a society with- 
out class distinctions. It should be noticed at this point 
that, for instance, in Poland the idea of equality and 
social justice had been reflected in public life long be- 
fore the communist system was introduced. Until 1918, 
when Poland regained independence, equality functioned 
as a social idea in Polish plebeian and democratic thought 
as well as in programs of various political parties. With 
the rebirth of the Polish state, the first Decree of a Leader 
of the State (February 1919) contained an obligation of 
education for all children between the age of 7-14. Then 
a seven years elementary school was established. Among 
the obligations and rights of citizens, the March 1921 
constitution listed a right to education. It also obligated 
parents to insure education for their children, and stated 
that elementary education was compulsory and free (in 
state and municipal institutions).5 

The legal solutions in Poland, with respect to equal- 
ity and justice in the field of education, included a decree 
on establishment and maintenance of public elementary 
schools (February 1922). It guaranteed common access 
to education, but only at an elementary level, and sanc- 
tioned the existence of a differentiated system of educa- 
tional institutions. It also specified equal criteria for 
admission to institutions of higher education. Further 
regulations concerning organization of the education system 
lost their egalitarian dimension; and, thus, led to social 
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inequalities in access to education, especially above el- 
ementary level. 

An introduction of a new social and political status 
quo after World War II helped to form organizational 
principles of the social system, including education. The 
first signs can be seen in legal acts. In Poland, the so- 
calied July Manifesto from 1944 established equal rights 
for citizens regardless of sex, birth, education, national- 
ity, race, and social status. The Manifesto also stated 
that one of the most burning issues for the new govern- 
ment would be to rebuild education and to insure free 
education at all levels.6 Soon a document was issued, 
“Regulations Concerning Organization of Public Elemen- 
tary Schools in the Year 1944-45,” which commanded 
activities that would negate the results of the prewar 
education system, and bring education to all, regardless 
of conditions. A regulation was also introduced concern- 
ing free education in state high schools of all profiles. 

An important event in the process of democratization 
of the Polish education system in new political reality 
was the Educational Congress (1945). During this con- 
gress, basic principles of that process were formulated: 
common access, no charge, openness, equality. It was 
considered necessary to introduce in eight grades an obliga- 
tory school which would offer the same program and 
organization in both rural and urban areas. Require- 
ments of the Educational Congress were introduced gradu- 
ally over a period of several years. Identical teaching 
programs were introduced to elementary schools, but 
considerably late. In 1966, eight grade elementary schools 
became the foundation of the entire education system.7 
For political and social reasons it was a necessity to 
remedy the backwardness that was a result of the inter- 
war period and German occupation. But, deep social 
and political changes were involved. A program was 
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needed to deal with the problem of difficult access to 
education, while another was needed to transform social 
and political consciousness.* In the following years in 
Poland new laws were written that regulated educational 
matters, the 1952 Constitution being the most signifi- 
cant one. It insured Polish citizens a right to education 
through 

(1) general, free, obligatory elementary schools; 

(2) further development of high schools and gradu- 
ate schools; 

(3) help of the state to develop the skills of workers 
employed in industrial factories and other plants; 

(4) state scholarship system, housing, and other 
forms of material help for children of workers 
and farmers.? 

In 1956 a decree, “On School Duty,” was issued. It 
stated that attendance was mandatory until the seventh 
grade in elementary schools, but that it lost its power 
when a child turned sixteen. The next legal step toward 
common access to education took a form of a decree 
from 1961 on the development of education and upbring- 
ing. It guaranteed everybody elementary education and 
access to all levels and forms of education depending on 
individual interests and abilities.!° It is worth noticing 
at this point that as far as higher education is concerned, 
in the legal acts mentioned above, there were two con- 
tradictory tendencies. The first was egalitarian, which 
preferred identical (in a social understanding of the word) 
possibilities of education. The second was rational and 
utilitarian, or, such political and legal systems of educa- 
tion at the high school or graduate levels, which would 
meet the social demand for education as well as the demand 
of the national economy for skilled workers. Another 
significant fact is that previous legal solutions central- 
ized the management of the education system. 
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Further attempts toward educational egalitarianism were 
made in the 70s. Various documents from that period 
contained proposals to move towards (1) bringing edu- 
cation in rural and urban schools to a similar level, and 
(2) giving more general access to high school and higher 
education for young people from working and peasant 
classes. An attempt to introduce ten-year grammar schools 
turned out to be a failure. They were to be the basic 
link in the new system of national education whose purpose 
was to give people access to high schools. That reform 
of the education system, which was to be introduced at 
a few stages, was stopped by a Parliament bill in 1982. 

Like Poland, in other countries of the so-called new 
social and political status quo, legal work was done to 
insure greater egalitarianism of the education system. 
Efforts were made to create education systems in which 
equality and justice would become the basic principle of 
those systems. In Czechoslovakia both Decree 95, is- 
sued in April 1948, and a constitution, issued in May 
1948, played important roles in the legislature of a demo- 
cratic education system.!! Later other documents were 
of great significance: Decree 63, issued in June 1978, 
concerning the education system in Czechoslovakia and 
a decree issued in April 1980 concerning higher educa- 
tion.'2 That goal was reached but only in a declarative 
area. 

Decisions made by communist parties were final in 
the development of principles of the social system in 
communist countries. The problem of social injustice 
was an integral part of party congresses, and documents 
issued then (very general in character) quite often talked 
about the idea of social justice. 

Communist parties, from the moment of existence, 
demanded common access to a democratic education 
system; free education, scholarships for students from 
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low income families, and obligatory education for ev- 
erybody under sixteen. In the late 40s, a political battle 
for a new model of education was waged in communist 
countries. Decisions made by the existing communist 
parties aimed at insuring an equal start to young people 
from working and peasant classes. The overall purpose, 
creating a new society with no class distinctions, was a 
result of a communist ideology. In the following years 
both the initiative and the control of educational achieve- 
ments in all communist countries was in the hands of the 
governing communist parties. Documents indicate that 
the school system and education, next to jobs and sala- 
ries, are decisively condemned for social injustice. How- 
ever, the focus was on education at intermediate or ad- 
vanced levels. In Poland, for instance, the IV Congress 
of Polish Workers’ United Party in 1964 critically evaluated 
injustice in access to education at the intermediate level 
and demanded a correction through a proper location of 
newly built high schools. In turn, the VI Congress (1971) 
stated that uneven educational chances of youth from 
different social strata in access to institutions of higher 
education should be made equal through a modified system 
of preferential points, given according to social back- 
ground (peasant or working class) to those who are in- 
terested in higher education.'3 Another common and 
important element in all similar activities in communist 
countries was an attempt to raise the level of ideological 
consciousness in education and to fill education with 
Marxist and Leninist ideas.!4 

To sum up, in communist countries the tasks of the 
education system connected with egalitarianism were fo- 
cused on: (1) giving an equal school start to workers’ 
and peasants’ children, (2) creating the same opportuni- 
ties of education in elementary schools (e.g., through 
standard programs and textbooks), and (3) enabling 
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everybody to have access to education at intermediate 
and advanced levels. 

Uniformity in program and organization at the low- 
est level of education was characteristic. Education at 
intermediate and advanced levels was regulated by laws 
that dealt with an improvement of social structure of 
high school as well as of university students. Despite 
community ideology, equal access to all levels of educa- 
tion and various laws to gain this, in all communist 
countries there is a big discrepancy between the theo- 
retical model found in legal and administrative acts and 
the real function of education systems. The actual ac- 
cess to education was strongly determined by social, eco- 
nomic, and spatial factors, and the activities undertaken 
to neutralize them did not have a composite dimension 
characteristic of the system. Despite the fact that mak- 
ing education at all levels available to everybody was a 
key element of domestic politics in communist coun- 
tries, and despite considerable post war achievements in 
this field, educational egalitarianism remained an imma- 
terial idea. What is more, in some communist countries 
educational opportunities began to vary more and more, 
and discrepancies increased. The reasons for this phe- 
nomenon are different and sometimes go beyond the field 
of education.'5 Motivation of individuals to study is 
one element in any discussion of common access to edu- 
cation. The fact that the education system is the subject 
of interest not only of various social, economic, and po- 
litical forces, but individuals as well, makes educational 
desires and needs of the latter an important factor in the 
development of the education system. Studies done in 
Poland showed, many times, that education always ranked 
high in individual and social values. At the same time 
it turned out that both the system of education and 
education itself were considered to be the first value that 
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enables a person to acquire other values (like employ- 
ment, work in a chosen profession, diploma, social pres- 
tige, privileged social and professional positions, par- 
ticipation in culture). 

Education is not looked upon as an opportunity to 
gain and deepen one’s knowledge and intellectual ad- 
vancement. It seems that the needs for education, lim- 
ited to its instrumental scope (this is the situation in 
post-communist countries), is a result of a wrong social 
and educational policy conducted in those countries for 
many years. It consisted of a propagation of social or 
environmental, rather than intellectual, promotion. Various 
activities, propagandistic and economic in character, were 
seen when the communist system began to function, but 
even later those activities existed, although not in such 
a definite form.'6 Their purpose was to enhance the 
value of education as a means to obtain professional and 
social benefits. 

A fulfillment of social educational needs takes place, 
for the most part, within the framework of the education 
system. That system is regarded as egalitarian if it gives 
to all young people with the same abilities and knowl- 
edge, equal chances to the same education. In the mean- 
time, as mentioned above, access to education is strongly 
determined by social, economic, and political factors. 
This is confirmed in numerous studies.'7 Like other 
post-communist countries many obstacles were found, 
and are still being found, toward a total fulfillment of 
educational needs of individuals. Those obstacles are 
economic, demographic, spacial, regional, psychologi- 
cal, ideological, cultural, sexual, and educational in char- 
acter.!8 With regard to the problem under discussion, 
a closer look at ideological and educational obstacles is 


suggested. 
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Ideological Obstacles 


Common access to education brings cultural, eco- 
nomic, political, and social results which are too impor- 
tant not to create many radically different ideologies. 
Access to higher education became most controversial. 
An attempt to develop this area of education acquired an 
ideological character in all countries. An underdevel- 
oped system of higher education discredits a society with 
respect to democratization of education. Communist coun- 
tries differ as far as a development of higher education 
is concerned. For instance, in some communist coun- 
tries—like Poland and Hungary—the number of students 
whom graduate schools could receive increased at a slow 
rate (4 and 9% respectively). In other countries, like the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, the increase was high 
(both at 9%). The number of graduate schools in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Hungary is 92, 41, and 58, 
respectively. The percentage of people between the ages 
of 20-24 who become graduate students is another indi- 
cator of how well higher education develops. In 1968, 
for instance, the percentage in some countries was the 
following: In Hungary—6.1%-—7.5%, in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland—above 12.6%. In order to evaluate the ac- 
cess to graduate schools, the percentage of high school 
students who continue their education at a higher level 
should also be considered. Despite various attempts in 
communist countries to make graduate studies more 
common, it was (and still is) relatively uncommon. In 
1965, for instance, the percentage was 31.3% in Hun- 
gary, 37.2% in Czechoslovakia, and 31.0% in Poland 
(data from 1968).!9 

There are theories which speak against common ac- 
cess to higher education.2° However, it goes beyond the 
scope of this paper to present and discuss them. It is 
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worth mentioning though, that in communist countries 
they were severely criticized and only gradually were 
principles discussed because of some proposals concern- 
ing future development of higher education.2! It became 
obvious that development of higher education without a 
clear purpose could lead to difficulties in qualitative 
respects to higher education as well as in an existing 
system of social customs. In Europe there are three 
basic systems regulating the development of higher edu- 
cation: 

(1) development through limiting arbitrarily the num- 
ber of accepted students. (This procedure was 
used, and in some cases still is, in communist 
countries); 

(2) automatic synchronization—development of higher 
education is a result of an intervention of various 
phenomena: 

a. the number of those who want to pursue higher 
education and the number of those who can 
be accepted, 
psychological motivation to study, 
the need for university graduates, 
economic influences. This kind of regulation 
is characteristic of most Western European 
countries; 

(3) a combination of central planning and process 
that would modify the plans as they are being 
carried out through a definition of purposes for 
particular branches of university education. This 
can be changed depending on the needs.22 

Each of these systems performs a function of an ideo- 

logical obstacle in the fulfillment of educational needs 
of individuals. It seems, though, that arbitrary decisions 
concerning the number of freshmen is the most drastic 
way to regulate the development of higher education. 
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Education Obstacles 


There are school systems whose organization creates, 
in principle, barriers which select children and limit their 
access to education. In communist countries there were, 
and still are, several kinds of those barriers: 

(a) so called “blind alleys’”—that is, schools which do 
not offer any possibilities to continue education at a higher 
level. In Poland and Hungary trade schools can serve as 
an example. 

(b) system of school selection—over a period of time 
communist countries tried to lower selective barriers in 
schools. This was viewed as a condition of democrati- 
zation and common access to education. Cancellation of 
entrance exams to high schools in Poland in the 70s can 
serve as an example. Exams were reinstated after a few 
years. It is a fact that school selection exists in all 
systems. Differences exist in various countries between 
the fact that the selection is planned and intentionally 
organized, or whether it is spontaneous and uncontrol- 
lable. It is known that the framework of selective pro- 
cesses in education is created by educational policy of. 
the state, which is determined by economic, social, and 
political factors. The Polish education system, like those 
of other communist countries, is characterized by a rela- 
tively high degree of spontaneity of selective processes 
and, in many cases, by an establishment of informal ways 
of selection. 

For instance, in Poland there were situations when 
parallel classes were used to select students according to 
their abilities. This sclection was often based on the 
intuition of those who were to make it. Selection exams 
(both entrance and final) are an interesting form of school 
selection. In post-communist countries, with the excep- 
tion of high school finals known as “mature,” there are 
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basically no other finals. There are, however, entrance 
exams to various types of schools. Their number is still 
growing. In Poland, for instance, in connection with a 
rapid development of high schools and universities, en- 
trance exams to graduate schools have the highest rate 
of failure. However, with changes in the structure of the 
education system, the number of failed entrance exams 
to high schools is also growing, especially in private 
schools with more attractive and better programs and 
methods of teaching. Yet in post-communist countries 
the sharpest selection of students is made during en- 
trance exams to graduate schools. 

(c) variety at the level of school organization—some 
environments (for instance, rural) are characterized by a 
low level of school organization. They have poorly trained 
staff, and/or problems with housing and equipment. All 
of this negatively influences students’ achievements and 
their educational chances. Because of financial difficul- 
ties of education systems in post-communist countries, 
this situation will probably not change soon. 

(d) uneven level of teaching in the same type of 
schools—so far each communist country has had identi- 
cal, centrally written teaching programs. Beside some 
advantages, that situation had many disadvantages. In 
practice, the same teaching programs created a goal beyond 
the teacher’s reach, that is, to teach each student, despite 
his abilities, the same amount of material at the same 
time. Entrance exams and any methodological correc- 
tions were based on identical teaching programs. Hence, 
an uneven level of teaching in the same type of schools 
implied an impossibility to compare the knowledge stu- 
dents acquired. This situation is best reflected in en- 
trance exams, especially those to graduate schools. 

(e) establishment of elite schools—beside activities whose 
purpose is to make education at intermediate and graduate 
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levels available to everybody, elite schools are being 
founded in post-communist countries, to which it is very 
difficult to get accepted (they are hard academically and 
expensive, have classes with small numbers of students, 
and higher formal expectations). Unlike countries of 
Western Europe and the United States, graduates of these 
schools do not have any special privileges. For instance, 
elite high schools do not guarantee acceptance to a graduate 
school. So, the elite character of these schools has been 
reflected only in more difficult entrance exams. In post- 
communist countries there are differences of prestige 
among graduate schools. Besides the “honor” of gradu- 
ating from a prestige university (e.g. Jagillonian Univer- 
sity in Cracow, Poland, and Karol University in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia), graduates do not enjoy any other privi- 
leges. 
() irregularities in school network—as in other coun- 
tries, post-communist countries also have territorial dis- 
proportions in the school network. Consequently, not 
all students have the same variety of schools to choose 
from. These proportions are seen especially in the case 
of high schools and graduate schools.23 

According to Randall Collins, among educational sys- 
tems which are functioning, there can be distinguished 
““sponsored-mobility” systems and “contest-mobility sys- 
tems.24 In the light of this distinction, school systems 
which exist in post-communist countries should be clas- 
sified with the latter. In those systems there is a con- 
stant competition among students to move to a higher 
level of education. There are also many “selective mo- 
ments” in them. Moreover, the structure of those sys- 
tems blurs class identification in a social and political 
sphere. As mentioned before, the ideological principle 
of social justice, disappearance of differences, and es- 
tablishment of a classless society constituted the basic 
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factor which inspired educational egalitarianism. De- 
spite hopes and expectations, the education system did 
not contribute to a decrease of social injustice. While at 
the earlier stages of functioning of the system, education 
guaranteed social promotion. In the 60s it ceased to 
perform that function. Thus, the “post-revolutionary” 
period had an exceptional character with respect to con- 
nections between the education system and social struc- 
ture. This turned out to be stable and unchanging. At 
best, the education system reproduces existing social 
structures and even deepens inequalities existing in this 
area. In post-communist countries, despite many ac- 
tivities thought to improve the social structure of high 
school and university students (preferential points, can- 
cellation of entrance exams to high schools), the per- 
centage of students from peasant and working classes is 
systematically dropping. Social structure of high school 
and university students, which is one of the basic indi- 
cators of democratization of societies, is not egalitar- 
ian.26 Moreover, in post-communist countries common 
access to and the same requirements in education low- 
ered the level of teaching. Teaching methods became 
standardized, requirements were not met, and education 
moved in the direction of the average. While the system 
of elementary education brought many positive effects 
(did away with illiteracy, laid foundations for trade edu- 
cation, gave access to culture), education at the high 
school and graduate levels considerably lowered its quality. 
The emphasis that was put on trade and technical edu- 
cation entailed changes in the character of the intelli- 
gentsia and in the social culture.27_ The negative con- 
sequences of creating too easy access to education be- 
gan to raise many objections and doubts in recent years. 
It became obvious that a vision of absolute equality in 
this field was utopian and that common access to schools 
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did not mean egalitarian access. In recent years, the 
social and political move toward democratization of the 
social system was mirrored in the education system. How- 
ever, it seems that in the face of such serious financial 
and organizational difficulties, education in post-com- 
munist countries will carry the signs of the past epoch 
for the next few years. 
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‘be new conditions of the labor market and the 
necessity to prepare students for their future professional 
work and their position after graduation forces us to revise 
the views concerning the role, especially the objectives, 
of higher education in post-communist countries. Higher 
education plays a decisive role in the formation of social 
and economic processes of a country’s development. After 
all, it is the outstanding, educated, active, and brave in- 
dividuals who determine the economic growth and so- 
cial advancement. For example, one of the socioeco- 
nomic problems of today is the adjustment process of 
the graduates in the workplace. And here, in all former 
socialist countries, we have actually been facing some 
alarming phenomena resulting from the state organiza- 
tion and management. The question may be asked, how- 
ever, whether graduates themselves should not try to build 
their own roads leading to professional life and to the 
fulfillment of their career aspirations.! Such individu- 
als should be discovered, educated, and supported by 
institutions of higher learning. The task of these insti- 
tutions is also to conduct studies in search of new solu- 
tions which will inspire imagination and unveil myster- 
ies of the world of matter and spirit. 
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We may ask a question: Has higher education in 
post-communist countries played such a role? It seems 
that some institutions of higher learning, particularly those 
where outstanding scientists began to work after World 
War II and where the atmosphere of good work was 
created and fostered, could teach well and expand re- 
search.2 

One should emphasize, however, that following the 
Soviet model, Poland and Hungary, like the other for- 
merly socialist countries, have altered the system of and 
relation between research and education in the late 1940s, 
early 1950s. As a result, various research institutions 
have been set up under the administrative supervision of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, in Poland; or the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences, in Hungary. By this move, 
mentioned above, institutions have assumed a double char- 
acter (which is still the ground of confusion in the West). 

These academies are, on the one hand,} the society 
of distinguished, outstanding scholars (that principle was 
often distorted in the past by political considerations and 
pressure), but they are also a set of research institutes 
separate from the universities. 

The political reason for this awkward solution is clear— 
to exercise central control over research. At the same 
time, to various degrees, depending on what area of sci- 
ence, the universities were downgraded to teaching in- 
Stitutions with limited capacity to do research. (That was 
particularly true in most areas of the social sciences.) 
Especially in the earlier periods, but even today, the 
academic research institutes, of which there are thirty- 
seven in Hungary, enjoyed special privileges over the 
universities in terms of access to financial and material 
resources, international contacts, and travel opportuni- 
ties. This is still the case to a significant degree. 
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The described situation, the scattering of science among 
institutions of higher learning, the Academy of Sciences, 
and ministerial institutes, substantially weakened higher 
education. The development of non-university institu- 
tions of higher education dispersed the personnel and 
means, increased costs, and diminished effects. This 
has been going on until today with the above-mentioned 
results. In the triangle (ministerial institutes and re- 
search facilities, institutes of the Academy of Sciences, 
and institutions of higher learning), the latter is the weakest 
side.5 That adversely affects the accomplishment of mul- 
tiple university tasks. Under these circumstances the 
influence of higher education on the social and economic 
development is neither adequate to its potential nor its 
needs. 

The social and economic development strategy makes 
higher education face definite tasks. These tasks, the 
challenges of the end of the twentieth century, are not 
the calendar challenges, but the result of the assessment 
of the rate of growth of civilization in the contemporary 
world (the Western countries) and our, former socialist 
countries, multifarious backwardness or stagnation. Let 
me return to the view presented before: the essential 
factor of economic growth and social and technological 
advancement acceleration rests with higher education. 
The priority should be given to the qualitative improve- 
ment of those undergoing training since they should be 
the yeast of the development. The quality depends both 
on the equipment and research potential of institutions 
of higher learning and on the university teachers’ per- 
sonality. 

Institutions of higher learning are an institutional team 
employing professionally and socially definite people, 
whose specialty and vocation is to teach and educate 
and hand over to society not “anyone” with higher 
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education “in general,” but thoroughly professionally and 
individualistically trained people whom institutions of 
higher learning are obliged to train by their statutes and 
social demand due to their legally approved structure. 
Institutions of higher learning are not accountable only 
as a “registered” firm. The personal responsibility rests 
with their management, with the university teacher, with 
his scientific and educational background, his individu- 
ally and socially moral attitude, his culture, and his pro- 
fessional ethos. He is also responsible for all that cre- 
atively or restrainingly accompanies him on the outskirts 
of his activity. No organizational or institutional reform 
can release him from his personal responsibility. If it 
reduced or veiled this responsibility, it would have to be 
considered detrimental to institutions of higher learn- 
ing.® 

Sc, the modern character and the quality of univer- 
sity work can substantially influence the strategic con- 
cepts of social and economic development and their imple- 
mentation; fundamental changes should be made in the 
idea of education particularly in the specialties training 
teachers (like engineers and economists). 

There are substantial shortages in meeting standard 
needs in some professions, particularly in the teaching 
profession. At the same time we show helplessness in 
seeking ways to provide an influx of adequately gifted 
people to this profession. It is noticed that during the 
past few decades the financial and moral reward for 
teachers and researchers has sunk to such a low that the 
universities are in a very weak position to attract and 
keep ambitious and excellent persons. Most university 
faculty members are forced to earn a large portion of 
their income by outside consulting and are, therefore, 
not motivated financially to work harder on the front of 
teaching and related research. 
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The proportions between the quality potential of those 
teaching and those being taught are essential. A well- 
trained graduate with an active and creative attitude will 
always find a job or the job will find him or her. He or 
she will also manage to meet his or her aspirations. But 
this attitude should be developed during the higher edu- 
cation process carried out by people of such knowledge 
and personality that can effectively mold young people 
under training. Mediocre teachers only multiply medi- 
ocrity among their students. 

Looking at the present-day students, the situation is 
not at all rosy. Although on average the students are 
bright and capable, many of them lack proper motiva- 
tion and are not achievement oriented. Coming from a 
basically passive educational process, they adapt strate- 
gies to minimize work and bargain to ease their way to 
the diploma. 

Thus the main problem of higher education is a quali- 
tative selection of university teachers and just propor- 
tions between the teachers and the students. Selection is 
necessary for both groups. There is no point in pushing 
a mediocre student to the master’s degree stage. Evi- 
dence of this may be found in observing the latest re- 
forms of economic training at Budapest University of 
Economic Sciences. The new, two-level educational 
system was introduced there in 1988 for the undergradu- 
ate students and the graduate ones.’ 

One of the expressions of the modern institution of 
higher learning becomes a postulate that its teacher should 
be as close as possible to each and every student in the 
process of teaching and education with his knowledge 
and personality so as to make each student jointly re- 
sponsible for the common pedagogical effort. 

The activistic conception of the pupil was articulated 
by Florian Znaniecki, Polish-American sociologist, over 
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sixty years ago. He said, the individuality of a pupil is 
the highest value and a pupil cannot be an “artificial 
creation of other people.” Znaniecki underlines that the 
pupil is not a passive object of the teacher’s influence, 
but is an active partner in all relations to the educator.® 

So far, however, the status of the university student 
appears to be excessively marginal. Firstly, it prolongs 
the division between adult and adolescent status. The 
adolescent is kept in a situation in which he is domi- 
nated and without responsibility, particularly in relation 
to his work, to sexual life, and to power. Secondly, the 
university reinforces this situation by administrative 
authoritarianism, the selection system, and one-way com- 
munication.? 

In the past, lectures and seminars were rather rigidly 
separated from each other; monologue type of lectures 
dominated the scene (even some of the seminars became 
monologues of the teachers); passive learning was not 
only tolerated but even promoted by the way of teaching 
and taking exams. Oral, rather than written, end-of-term 
examinations were almost exclusively the mode and so 
on. These features are still quite common in the Eastern 
European practice. Such practices, however, are inca- 
pable of developing the necessary level of creativity, 
problem-solving ability, and verbal or written communi- 
cation capability in a great number of students, which is 
very much needed for the success of the reform of the 
whole economy. 

Young people are trying to break out of this double 
dependence. Teachers, as well, are starting to doubt the 
basis of their authority. For a long time they were di- 
verted from making necessary analyses, and now they 
are looking for new foundations for their role. In par- 
ticular, they see that psychology opens to them the op- 
portunity of obtaining a new hold on the situation: the 
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conscious control of extracognitive factors in the teach- 
ing relationship. 

A certain number of currents of pedagogical reform 
are based on a more or less profound modification of the 
pedagogical relationship. These currents should be sup- 
ported especially in former Socialist countries. In the 
school that would be able to meet present needs, knowl- 
edge, science, and teaching cannot abstract itself from 
action, it must train for action not only anonymously 
and in perspective, but through education and teaching 
and, by developing in young students, concrete goal- 
oriented habits of professional, social, moral, and cul- 
tural activity. It must also take into consideration the 
whole complex personality of a student. It is worth 
placing emphasis on man and limiting the use of the 
term “young,” which in the traditional school used to 
describe somebody who could and had to be passively 
filled up with prescribed information. Today the aca- 
demic teacher faces a man, who while learning, also 
wants to act. This problem absorbs the institutional man- 
agement of the school and attracts the teacher’s involve- 
ment. 

If we want to make a teacher a “model” of education 
for students, we should remember that the “educational 
model” is produced not through “what,” but rather “how” 
a teacher teaches, behaves, and uses his personality in 
the everyday dialogue with his pupil. “So, the quality of 
classes conducted by the university teacher, the subject 
and object quality, the quality of his attitude toward what 
and whom he teaches, of his teaching experience, the 
quality of his culture, his moral quality, all are material, 
thread and warp from which the fabric of the “educa- 
tional model is woven.”1!° 
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Let me close by saying that the speed of social and 
economic changes makes larger and larger and qualita- 
tively new demands to the system of education, includ- 
ing university, and training. Higher education plays a 
crucial role in the creation of the atmosphere of good 
work, good education, and good organization of research. 
All in all, it influences the future tasks and perspectives 
of the country’s social and economic development. 
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A, analysis of the development of Czech sociol- 
ogy of education as a separate domain of sociology is 
being made on the basis of the hitherto existing output 
and achievements of the two disciplines. Ideologically 
and methodologically they are different from each other— 
One is idealistic bourgeois and the other materialistic 
Marxist.! 

Bourgeois sociology of education started to develop 
in the beginning of the twentieth century. Some signifi- 
cant scientist dates the beginning of its development from 
the nineteenth century. Having based his view of the 
science on natural, cultural, and moral development, G.A. 
Lindner says in his “Pedagogics” that “only sociology 
has shown us a proper point of view, preaching great 
theory that a man is only one cell in an organism called 
society, a man’s life is only a part of life of the whole 
society.”’2 

After the First World War and the settlement of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia VI. Vendys published the 
statement “From Pedagogical Sociology” (Ze sociologie 
pedagogicke).3 

The essential stage of development of bourgeois so- 
ciology of education corresponds with the stages of the 
development of bourgeois social science in both regional 
and global contexts.4 The beginning is characteristic of 
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the discussions on the relation between sociology (soci- 
ology of education and pedagogics) including the expla- 
nation of the notions of “sociology of education” and 
“pedagogical sociology.” The program and the method- 
ological orientation is aimed at the West European and 
American sociology with its interesting works by E. 
Durkheim, P. Barth, J. Dewey, W.R. Smith, W. Chan- 
cellor, S. Kawerau, G. Roum, and later works by B.W. 
Brookwer, N. Gross, O.G. Brim, F. Znaniecki, W.C. 
Cordon, N. Sandorfow, J.P. Miller, T. Parsons, and oth- 
ers.5 Beside those trends and orientations, the discus- 
sions take place in the United States, aimed at stating 
the subject of studies of sociological pedagogics and 
sociology of education. 

It is to be underlined that the significant work on 
sociological pedagogics/sociology of education was pub- 
lished in 1922 by the then Professor of Sociology at 
Bern University, In. Arn. Blaha.6 The work discussed 
the relations between sociology and pedagogics, sociol- 
ogy of children, sociology of the intellectuals, sociology 
of school, and problems of folk education. Other works 
treating the relation between sociology and pedagogics 
were written by F. Krejci and J. Kral (Sociologicke zaklady 
pedagogiki, 1926). The first monographic work con- 
tinuing the bourgeois understanding of the sociology of 
education was by J. Sima (Sociologie vychovy, Cs. grafika 
unie, 1938). The author defines the sociology of educa- 
tion as the abstract-theoretical science on cultural areas 
of education and their relation to the culture of others.’ 
It means that the sociology of education considers theo- 
retically and abstractly: 

— those sociological phenomenons which, in the 

process of education, proceed immediately and 
create the whole cultural area of education; 
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— the impact of other cultural areas (domains) 
on education and its elements; 

— the impact of education and its elements on 
other cultural areas (e.g., schools and educa- 
tional system, educational institutions, students, 
religion, law). 

Interpretation of the sociology of education by this au- 
thor is especially close to that presented by F. Znaniecki 
(Socjologia wychowania, 1928). As far as the methods 
of sociology are concerned, beside studying the histori- 
cal materials, Sima proposes such methods as: observa- 
tion, experiment, inquiry, poll, and statistical analysis.*® 

The essential notions of sociology and sociology of 

education, were a field of interest of E. Chalupny (1939, 
Sociologie); he was also interested in the problems of 
human education and animal education. He was analyz- 
ing the idea of “convention” as an educational motive, 
society in educational process, scholastic intellectualism, 
relations of subject-object, relations of teacher-pupil, prob- 
lems of sociology of school, and others. 


Before the War, the following authors were dealing 
with the problems of sociology of education, sociology 
of school, and sociology of youth, publishing minor works 
and statements: K. Cond! (Skoly naseho pohranici), O. 
Chlup (Sociologie ditete a zaka, Mravni nemoci ditete), 
L. Koubek (Sociologicky vyzkum zactwa mestanskych 
skol), J. Uher (Stredoskolsky student a jeho svet), J. Loucky 
(Stredni skola a noviny), M. Sefrna (Problemy demokracie 
a vychova), E. Makovicka (Kazen valky a miru), F. 
Schneider (Dite a valka), K. Smejkal (Prispevek k 
sociologii studenctwa), M. Skorepa (Ideologie ucitelskeho 
povolani, Ucitel a spolecnost), J. Cerny (Rodina, skola a 
spolecnost), O. Machotka (K sociologii rodiny), A. Obrdlik 
(Povolani a verejne blaho), M. Kozusnikova (Socialni 
pomery a prospech zaku), M. Necasova-Poubova (Skolni 
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prospech a socialni pomery ditete), V. Ryznar (Z vyzkumu 
prostredi harnicarskeho ditete), V. Ryznar (Z vyzkumu 
prostredi harnicarskeho ditete), E. Vranik (Vyzkum 
socialnich pomeru kromerizskych skol), O. Vodnarik 
(Zivotni pomery absolventu mestanske skoly), R. Murdoch 
(Otaska vyberu studentskeho dorostu), A. Uhlir (Skola a 
sociologie), B. Krejci (Socialni pomeru ceskych skol 
brnenskych), D. Krejci (Socialni pomeru studentstwa 
vysokych skol brnenskych), J. Loucky and O. Svoboda 
(Antropologicky a sociologicky vyzkum ucitelstva okresu 
prostejovskeho), A. Tvrdon (Socialni pomeru studenstwa 
vysokych skol v Praze, Pribrani a Bratislave), F. Przak 
(Americke dite), T. Blaha (Sociologie v ucebne osnove). 

Before the First World War B. Foustka (V Nasi dobe, 
1911) and V.K. Skrach (Stredni skola po strance 
psychologicke a sociologicke, 1912) were also publish- 
ing their works on sociology. 

In the post-war period, the following works were issued: 
J. Obrdlikova (Pedagogicka sociologie, 1947), M. Katriak 
(Slovenskaludovovychova zo stanoviska sociologickeho, 
1950), O. Meszarosova (Vplyv prace a prostredia na 
mravne chybnu mladez, 1952), J. Meszaros (Vplyv 
socialnewo prostredia na skolsku prospech zialkov, 1950), 
J. Jurovsky (Kulturne postoje obscianstwa, 1948), F. Prazak 
(Ceske dite, 1948).9 

Between the wars in Czechoslovakia there was no 
proper school-institutional ground for sociology. Efforts 
of deputy O. Srdink aimed at including sociology in high 
schools weren’t successful for fear that the bourgeois 
social relations might be criticized. Similarly, E. Chalupny 
(Sociologie a skoly, 1929) and A. Uhlire (Skola a 
sociologie, 1933), and others! didn’t succeed in this 
field. 

In that period two sociological associations were 
existing and two sociological periodicals (L”Socioogicka 
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Revuew”™!! and Socialni Problemy”) were being issued; 
Journal “Sociologicky Zbornik” was being issued in 
Slovakia. These facts show great interest in sociology, 
but also betray large differentiation. In the analysis of 
sources of bourgeois Czech sociology one should note 
its social and political involvement. F. Fajtr (Filozoficka 
Jednota, 1924) indicated the unity of sociology and poli- 
tics exhorting to adaptation of the political character of 
sociology. Czech bourgeois sociology, on one hand, 
proved the possibility of ideologization of sociology and 
its usefulness in politics, social, and educational life. 
On the other hand, however, it questioned regarding the 
sociology as a domain of science so that it couldn’t be 
a subject of study in schools. This was proved by nu- 
merous trials of introducing the sociology to secondary 
and high schools, as well as by efforts made by 
Masarykova, Foustkova, and Chalupny, aimed at includ- 
ing sociology as an experimental subject into the educa- 
tional program for the candidates for teachers. Even 
such a narrow program of sociological education was 
not brought into effect.12 It was considered that the 
knowledge of the society and development of civiliza- 
tion and culture was indispensable for the prospective 
intellectuals, and that each common worker understood 
the politics better than the prospective intellectuals. In 
such a situation, it was clear that the intellectuals were 
helpless in the field of politics.13 A noteworthy book 
was the monograph study on the sociology of schooling 
as published by F.V. Krejci (Ceske vzdelani, 1924). The 
field of interest embraces, besides the idea of education 
(schooling), the categories of education, culture, and civi- 
lization.!4 

The only objective to forming the Marxist sociology 
of education as a separate domain of science are the 
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publications treating its subject of study (field of inter- 
est), stage of development, methods of research and its 
problems,!5 with great contributions of the above men- 
tioned authors, e.g., K. Condl, W. Kolubek, J. Uher, O. 
Chlup. 

The development of Marxist sociology of education 
after the Second World War was enabled by numerous 
works, e.g., F. Kahuda (Pedagogika a jeji problemy ve 
vztahu k sociologii, Pedagogika c. 3, 1965), J. Fursov 
(Sociologicke aspekty vzdelani, Mladez a spolecnost, c. 
3, 1970), M. Mrkosova (K sociologickemu vyzkumu 
osobnosti ucitele, Mladez a spolecnost, c. 3, 1970) and 
others (e.g., E. Freilova, A. Matejovsky, F. Charvat, F. 
Zich, J. Stipek, R. Franek, A. Vanek, R. Sedlar, J. Haviova, 
B. Kraus).!6© Many works were published, among them, 
monograph studies, and statements on sociology of youth 
(among others, those on problems of professional orien- 
tation of the young, youth associations, moral and politi- 
cal education of the young).'7 Such authors dealing with 
these problems are: A. Fazik, L. Machacek, D. Holda, 
J. Munk, J. Wolf, P. Sak, Z. Safar, V. Anderle, H. 
Navarova, C. Frcka, E. Sykora, O. Pavlik, J. Busa, J. 
Stano, O. Balaz, F. Suchy, D. Sotnik, E. Rosko, J. 


Prielozny, and others.!8 
A monograph of great importance in the forming of 


the Marxist sociology of education is that by K. Galla 
(Uvod do sociologie vychovy, SPN 1967 and 1971). The 
author was dealing with problems of the development of 
this domain, and as the first scientist in the sociological 
literature, he indicates the essentials of Marxist sociol- 
ogy of education.!9 His opinion of reciprocal relations 
between pedagogics and the sociology of education is 
very interesting. The author thinks that sociological peda- 
gogics appear in different variants as far as the idea of 
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subject and its researching problems are concerned. K. 
Gala gives the credit to pedagogical sociology for con- 
frontation of both sociological and pedagogical systems, 
creating essentials for studying educational phenomenons 
from another point of view. The sociological system 
takes a much broader view of educational phenomenons 
than the pedagogical system. Sociologists analyze edu- 
cational processes, their social functions and aims, methods 
of education, educational institutions within the frame- 
work of both micro- and macro-structure, always regarding 
them as a part of social-complex comprehension of re- 
ality. An educationist studies each part as a “morpho- 
logical” and “physiological” structure from the point of 
view of education itself. The author refuses separating 
pedagogical sociology from the sociology of education, 
and thinks that their fields of interest are just the same 
Or penetrate each other. Their reciprocal relation ap- 
pears as two developmental stages of one domain.2° 

It should be indicated that now in Poland, social peda- 
gogics and the sociology of education are considered to 
be two separate domains. The subject of study is com- 
mon for both. Methods, however, are different. In its 
analysis of educational processes, sociology of educa- 
tion applies sociological methods of study and the sys- 
tem of sociological science, while pedagogics uses mainly 
methodological premises. The system of pedagogical 
knowledge solves praxiological problems.2! 

There are monograph works—’’Kapitoly ze sociologie 
vychovy” by F. Hajek (Prague, SPN 1974 and 1979) 
which refer to K. Galla’s works. An important novelty 
in F. Hajek’s studies was a prognostic analysis of the 
sociological aspects of schooling and education in the 
conditions of scientific-technological revolution.22 Hajek 
also deals with an explanation of reciprocal relations 
between such domains as: sociology of education and 
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pedagogics, social psychology, philosophy, comparative 
pedagogics, and sociology of youth. The last is defined 
as a specific part of sociology of education due to the 
following reasons:23 
— the youth is always an essential object of school- 
ing and education; 
in the theoretical aspect, sociology of educa- 
tion is more advanced, its scientific system 
being more developed and complete; 
sociology of education is a more general do- 
main than the sociology of youth, and from 
this point of view the youth is, for sociology 
of youth, a partial or even essential field of 
interest and research. Within the sociology of 
youth there are also other sociological domains, 
e.g., sociology of children, sociology of a stu- 
dent, sociology of a teacher, school, etc.; 
moreover, modern definitions of education 
indicate that the subject of educational activi- 
ties is mainly youth, which is, in the sociol- 
ogy of education, treated as being equal to 
other categories of society, so there is no suf- 
ficient foundation for considering sociology as 
an independent and essential theoretical sci- 
ence. 
The arguments against it, according to K. Galla are: great 
development of sociology of youth after the War in all 
the industrialized countries, a great number of publica- 
tions, its institutionalization, continuously growing eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political importance, and the impact 
of youth as an epochal and essential social group being 
the generation.24 
One of the existing problems in the world now is a 
great interest in schooling. Characteristic for our times 
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is a democratic trend in schooling. Schooling is con- 
nected with the socioeconomic needs of the prospective 
societies. There has been great development of extraschool 
learning. Schooling exceeds its didactic tendention and 
trends toward comprehensive development of personal- 
ity.245 Sociology of education undertakes the problems 
of educational policy, as its field of interest are the es- 
sence and aims of education from the point of view of 
social needs. 

One of the essential theoretical tasks of sociology of 
education in Czechoslovakia is the definition of termi- 
nology, as each science has its own material, although it 
often uses notions applied by other sciences. In the 
diagnostic function of sociology of education as a sepa- 
rate domain, the main role is attributed to sociological 
information. It is peculiar to sociological information 
that it gives a complex view to social reality, studies the 
relations between particular areas of the educational process 
on one hand, and social life on the other hand. It dis- 
cusses the role of subject in the sphere of social phe- 
nomenons. The subject is understood in the sociological 
aspect as a social group, collective body, etc. It studies 
and analyzes dialectical relations of a single subject to 
objective conditions and activities. Sociological infor- 
mation is close to philosophy, as it analyzes subjective- 
objective relations in view of key theoretical problems.26 
“An existing task of sociology of education is studying 
the relationship between the theory and practice. In recent 
years those problems have been undertaken, among oth- 
ers, by A. Siracky, K. Rychtarik (Sociologia myslenia a 
cinu, Prague 1976).” 27 

From the point of view of systematization and clas- 
sification of present science, the sociology of education 
is a separate sociological domain. The process of study- 
ing the development of sociology of education, together 
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with its present and prospective trends, cannot be sepa- 
rated from the historical studies.28 Both historical and 
contemporary parts create the indissoluble whole, as far 
as the research activities are concerned. 

In Czech sociology we can also find works discuss- 
ing the problem of reciprocal relations between social 
sciences, especially between the sociology of education 
and pedagogics (e.g., A.I. Blaha, K. Chalupny, O. Chlup, 
J. Kral, K. Galla, and others).29 For a sociologist the 
pedagogics is a source and inspiration for undertaking 
research activities, while for an educationalist the soci- 
ology of education appears helpful to pedagogical-social 
science. The problem was discussed among others by F. 
Kahudy in his “Pedagogika a jeji problemy v vztahu k 
sociologii” (Pedagogika, c. I. 1967).3° 

Sociology of education can be defined as a separate 
sociological domain which studies reciprocal relations 
between society and education (of pupils and working 
adults), is helpful to the development of contemporary 
educational theories, and formulates modern rules of 
education for all age-generations. A very important 
problem of sociology of education is analyzing and study- 
ing social contradictions in the process of education and 
schooling (e.g., between school and family, theory and 
practice).3! 

Present tasks of Czech sociology of education are: 
studying the social mobility, ideological, and professional 
education of the prospective teachers; studying the con- 
tribution of sociology of education to the development 
of educational processes of contemporary society, ex- 
planation of basic notions, comparing the development 
of sociology of education in Czechoslovakia and other 
countries; studying the development, present state, and 
prospective tasks of sociology of education; studying the 
institutionalization and vrofessionalization of education 
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(e.g., sociology of teachers); studying the social func- 


tions of schooling; and survey of new research trends in 
sociology of education in other countries.32 

Great political and social changes in the East Euro- 
pean countries, including in Czechoslovakia, will assign 
new tasks and scientific problems to many scientific 
domains. Among these will be sociology and sociology 
of education. 
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‘Bas ethogenic paradigm refocuses the attention of 


educators on the capacity of people to be accountable 
for their actions, their thinking, and their experience. 
This capacity is deemed to be essentially human and, 
therefore, at the heart of research that seeks to under- 
stand the nature of man. The process of the choice of 
a quality of life as a category of humanistic education 
for children, then, becomes a central concern in terms of 
an analysis of the process itself, and in terms of the 
knowledge people have of the social worlds of which 
they are members. It is also an unequivocal question 
about modern civilization.! 

This paper is about the social world of childhood, 
with particular reference to the accounts of life in mod- 
ern, especially post-industrial society. The children re- 
veal a complex knowledge of the rules of social interac- 
tion. This paper, a short essay, tries to answer the very 
simple question, though many react with surprise to this 
question—How should a child live in the age of peace in 
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modern society? In this paper we are going to quote 
several opinions of prominent Polish scholars from the 
current field of education. 

What is our New History? And why do the young 
seek one? We raise three questions to introduce the idea 
of the particular New Civilization, ours, and to suggest 
certain ways in which we can begin to understand it. 

Let us define a New History in post-industrial 

society as a radical and widely shared re-creation 

of the forms of human culture, biological, experi- 
mental, institutional, technological, aesthetic, and 
interpretative. The newness of these cultural forms 
derives not from their spontaneous generation, but 
from extensions and transformations of what al- 
ready exists: that which is most genuinely revo- 
lutionary makes psychological use of the past for 
its plunge into the future. Of special importance 

is the re-assertion of the symbolic sense of im- 

mortality man requires as he struggles to perpetu- 

ate himself biologically and communally, through 
his works, in his tie to nature and through tran- 
scendent forms of psychic experience.2 

This point is well taken by the recent shapers of 
history—political revolutionaries, revolutionary thinkers, 
extreme holocausts and technological break-throughs. It 
also express the death of the old. This has been true of 
the American, French, Russian, and other revolutions; 
the ideas of Copernicus, Darwin, Marx and Freud; the 
mutilations of the two World Wars; and most pertinent 
to us, the technological revolution which produced also 
Auschwitz and Hiroshima, as well as the post-modern 
automated and electronic society. 

The New Civilization, then, is built upon the ulti- 
mate paradox of two competing and closely related in- 
mates: that of the extinction of history by technology, 
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and that of man’s evolving awareness of himself as a 
single space. It may be more correct to speak of just 
one image, extraordinarily divided. Whatever the diffi- 
culties in evaluating the human consequences of this image, 
sociologists, psychologists, teachers, parents, and histo- 
rians who ignore it cease to relate themselves to contem- 
porary experience.3 

Anyone who lives or works with children knows that 
to look out across them must be to look back at them, in 
a way, though not down at them. It is to look back at 
them across the grain and purpose of time. Often it 
seems so right being with people much younger: it 
“works,” as the artist might say, since our times and life 
Styles seem to move together, cautiously but success- 
fully. At other hours, however, as for example during 
the first days of school each autumn, when we see the 
new crop and feel them to be so unjustly young, our 
respective times seem disjointed and space between us 
seems unbreakable. The feeling is like what parents feel 
when, in a moment of endless duration, they turn swiftly 
about only to discover that their children are no longer 
young and no longer wholly together as part of a family. 
Parents and some of us who teach discover, too, that the 
children who depart take a chunk of time with them, an 
irretrievable chunk which makes us feel that we may 
never again get close to young people or, even worse, to 
the remnants of our own childhoods. The conventional 
wisdom in analyses of the educational system’s response 
to “ethnic diversity” or “the multi-cultural nature of so- 
ciety” in post-war countries has been to classify approaches 
in terms of a progression from assimilationism via 
integrationism to cultural pluralism.‘ 

One statement is very important at the moment in 
making moral decisions for our children. All actors do 
have some room to maneuver in constructing their own 
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codes of morality, but the range of tolerated behavior 
towards others varies from one society to another. 
However, when a very wide range is allowed or where 
a plurality of codes is permissible, a more than usually 
unstable position exists. This tends to lead to a new 
situation in which a fresh range of permissible action 
may come into existence. Moral codes are social in- 
structions, born in the redefinition of meanings by indi- 
viduals and justified by members of societies, according 
to or within the ideologies or groups with power, though 
this does not mean that an existing group may not be 
taken Over, or take over, a new morality.5 

We often ask such a question which, from the tri- 
bune of the world intellectuals’ forum, was exposed by 
a great humanist, philosopher, and educationist, Profes- 
sor Bogian Suchodolski (Suchodolski, 1986): How to 
live in the age of peace? Many people react with sur- 
prise to this question. It is generally accepted that life 
in peace requires neither preparation nor reflection. It is 
expected to be formed spontaneously in conditions free 
from threat or fear. So it will be quiet and happy, a life 
where everybody will be able to benefit by all kinds of 
goods and services. Taking such a point of peace seems 
to make no sense. Give us peace—the people say—and 
we shall know better how to live in such conditions. 

But the problem is not as simple as that. First of all, 
it is hard to imagine peace as an accomplished, and 
uninfringeable, state. Quite to the contrary, we consider 
peace to be a state requiring constant defense and con- 
Stant safe guarding. It has justly been said that wars are 
born in human minds and therefore, it is precisely there 
where they should be suppressed. Therefore, the pro- 
gram of education for peace retains and will retain its 
importance in the future. 

This program, formulated so many times, embraces 
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both the psychological education of individuals and groups 
and their historical and political education, leading to 
dialogue and toleration. This program also embraces, as 
it is well known, an appreciation of the general strate- 
gies of action by way of which we are trying to solve 
various conflicts through mutual understanding, as well as 
to eliminate the sources of tension and conflict between 
states and continents. 

We will not enlarge on the problem of education for 
defense and consolidation of peace, since it is well known 
and constitutes only one element of education for life in 
peace. Education for peace requires a much more com- 
prehensive program. It is only now being formed and 
requires new and considerable efforts which will inte- 
grate it with other programs of education, especially the 
program of education for the future.® 

This program is contained within the framework of 
social sciences, which by the analysis of many subjec- 
tive factors describing life as good, successful, or happy, 
make use of many, not fully defined notions. One of 
them is the notion of the quality of life which according 
to A. Kaleta can be analyzed in four different ways.’ 

The first results from the futurological speculations 
on the character of contemporary industriai society. These 
speculations are mainly taken up in Western sociology. 
They assume that technological and scientific progress 
in recent years made the production of different types of 
material goods accessible. 

The notion of the “quality of life’ has many mean- 
ings. It means the higher level of consumption of ma- 
terial goods as well as supposedly more just rules of 
social coexistence. But at the same time, this notion is 
a synonym of return to the traditional forms of existence 
based on the rules of the Protestant ethics from the be- 
ginning of capitalism.® 
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The second trend is represented first of all by econo- 
mists and social statisticians. They believe that the cat- 
egory of the quality of life is a multidimensional notion 
of social welfare. It is the individual’s material needs 
and social needs, a more just division of national income, 
as well as threatening the natural environment and human 
life which dominate in their considerations of the quality of 
life. 

The third trend, slightly different from the ways of 
approaching the quality of life in social sciences, is char- 
acteristic for sociology and social policy. One speaks 
then about the way and degree of meeting the different 
needs of man, as well as defining the analyzed term in 
the prism of the achieved standard of life by the repre- 
sentatives of many socio-professional groups. 

Some Soviet sociologists, when using the term “quality 
of life,” also have in mind the degree of meeting the 
needs of higher rank, intellectual and social, as well as 
material ones not undergoing quantitative measurement.? 

American sociologists, in turn, examine this measure- 
ment in the criteria of consumption possibilities and as- 
pirations in the prism of success, sense of life, and in 
the subjective feeling of an individual’s satisfaction. 

The fourth attitude appears in many branches of sci- 
ence. The notion of the quality of life refers to a certain 
scope of scientific interest. The basis of the approach is 
the wish to know and influence certain elements directly, 
deciding on the course of human life, and assessing this 
life. The quality of life is, in this sense, only a certain 
symbolic category, the distinctive point used to localize 
the examined phenomena in the specific place of the 
ordered system of scientific place of the ordered system 
of scientific claims and practice.!° 

It is the fourth trend which explicitly contains all of 
the elements and reflections of particular branches of 
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science dealing with the realization of the laudable watch- 
word which is the notion of “EDUCATION FOR PEACE.” 

It also covers many questions raised by a well-known 
contemporary sociologist and educationist (M. 
Kozakiwewicz, 1986), contained in a paper prepared for 
the Warsaw Congress of Intellectuals for the Defense of 
Peaceful Future of the World. The questions define at 
the same time many “dilemmas” for educators, schools, 
and educational systems: 

¢ how to strengthen among young people the belief 

in the sense of fighting for peace without low- 
ering its readiness to fight and without spread- 
ing the attitude of defeatist pacifism? 

how to reconcile the respect towards the con- 
Stitutional obligation of military service with 
the individual’s right to act according to one’s 
beliefs and conscience? 

how to make the high prestige of the military 
profession correspond with one’s own readi- 
ness to choose this profession or at least with 
a more willing and less catastrophic attitude 
towards the perspective of doing one’s own 
miliary service? 

how to shape the active patriotism which also 
covers readiness to defend the native country 
and, at the same time, heighten the level of 
orientation towards humanity avoiding national 
chauvinism and nationalism towards both the 
neighbors, and less and more ideologically and 
territorially, distant countries and states? 

This is the basic antimony; how to educate the man 
for future education in order that he did not die in the 
meantime in the world as it is? As in many other branches 
of education, especially in this one, a clever compro- 
mise between the theoretical perspectives of the aims of 
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education and the rigid limitations on the side of the 
existing present needs and possibilities is necessary. 
Postulating the immediate introduction of these changes 
into life is unreal in this branch. For each succeeding 
step following the changes in the world situation and 
taken in the educational system, brings us nearer to the 
aim contained in the program of education for peace in 
its full version.!! 

Such hierarchy of values points out also the ideals 
and practice of contemporary education. We do every- 
thing to make the problem of the world without the war, 
the world of peaceful coexistence, the primary problem 
in the consciousness and emotional life of young gen- 
erations. As states Professor Heliodor Muszynski, such 
an orientation of our thinking and acting, also educa- 
tional, carries with itself the danger of losing something 
important. Doesn’t our engagement in the world with- 
Out the war carry with itself too litthe care about the 
quality of this world, too little engagement in the true 
and just world? Hasn’t our system of qualities been too 
much subjected to blackmail caused by the threat of war? 

Though it is that peace today that conditions every- 
thing in our life, still it gives only the chance to live. It 
doesn’t provide us with any of its qualities. One could 
thus say, that life begins with peace but together with it 
all its problems begin. 

Thus the place of peace in the hierarchy of human 
values is clear. It is only created by the condition of 
human life, but it is not its ultimate goal. Its value, thus 
is not the absolute value, but it is marked by the value 
of human life. The greater the worth, the more man can 
lose together with life and, through its perseverance, can 
gain. It no longer has value for those who find it dif- 
ficult to bear the life. 
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Peace, thus, is seen as the basis and universal condi- 
tion of human life, but only as a condition. We set on 
it exactly as many hopes as we set on life itself.!2 

In Poland, particularly afflicted with the horrors of 
war, many programs of educating for peace have been 
worked out. Particular authors of the program were 
concerned with shaping such “peaceful attitudes” when 
they were defining goals which the activity of schools 
and educational institutions and organizations cooperat- 
ing with them should serve. Among twenty-five of the 
defined goals, the following are mentioned. Among others: 
shaping the conviction on the obligation of our nation to 
render all forms of help and solidarity towards nations 
and social forces fighting for freedom and progress; 
arousing interest in the achievements and experience of 
other countries; strengthening the conviction of the equal 
rights to all nations; informing on the danger of mass 
destruction and extermination of weapons; shaping sen- 
Sitivity and the attitude of counteracting injustice, force, 
and intolerance; and teaching recognition of the antihu- 
manistic doctrines and ideologies, such as racism, na- 
tionalism, and chauvinism.13 

Even the fragmentary reminding of the goals formu- 
lated in the program allows one to state that they are not 
only in accordance with the Declaration but, in many 
cases, they go far beyond its formulation. Those goals 
may be realized because the detailed syllabi allow for it 
at all levels of education, from nursery school through 
primary education to secondary school. The Ministry of 
Education points out in the program that, in nursery school, 
educational stress should be put on the problems con- 
nected with shaping the feelings of international friend- 
ship. No military toys are provided for and the task of 
the teachers is to counteract the children’s initiatives of 
“playing war.” (Because, as the research shows, many 
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elements of further personality are shaped during the 
first five years of life.) Formulating the tasks of par- 
ticular subjects in educating for peace, the program stresses 
the fundamental role of Poland which acquaints the pupils 
with the lasting values of culture. In teaching history, 
exposing the progressive traditions of Poland and other 
nations and peaceful cooperation between nations are 
advised. Teaching geography should, among others, serve 
as getting to know different regions and countries and 
their achievements. Civil education and social sciences 
would promote knowledge of the countries’ coexistence 
and the values which are brought by socialism into con- 
temporary international relationships. 

Educational means are not restricted only to lessons 
and do not end with their application in secondary school- 
ing, or is the realization of the idea of educating for 
peace taking place in the institutions of higher level. 


The subject of war and peace is nothing new in Polish 
literature and art.!4 


The active attitudes of all those who are particular 
about preserving peace in the world are necessary and 
right, because combining many forces and means in the 
fight for preserving peace, does not mean elimination of 
problems connected with the realization of the propa- 
gated idea. Educating for peace is an extremely com- 
plex issue because this is a problem of the relationship 
between educating for peace and the tradition of patri- 
otic heroism, an extremely strong notion in the Polish 
nation. It is difficult to exclude from the national tradi- 
tion everything which was the symbol of heroism and 
courage, in defense of precious values and in defense of 
the native land. Thus, in educating for peace, there must 
be a place for engaging people to defend these values 
which they appreciate.'5 
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Therefore, we consider the value of life as the cat- 
egory of humanistic education, as the highest sphere of 
aspirations and values giving quality to human exist- 
ence. This often disinterested social engagement is con- 
nected to the attitude of man’s kindness towards man. 
Disinterested social activity, the wish to get engaged in 
the matters of highest care, and out-of-professional ser- 
vices towards unknown people, is the measurement of 
the social individual’s consciousness, its responsibility 
toward society.!® 

In the social activity which we wish to create in the 
humanistic education, internalizing many basic ethical 
rules and civil duties is confirmed,(e.g., respect towards 
human dignity, susceptibility to social injustice, to the 
injustice of an individual’s fate, following in one’s so- 
cial life responsibility, thrift, justice, drifting towards 
egalitarianism, democratism or engaging oneself in the 
defense of the primary national or systematic values). 
The degree of internalization, acquisition, and the real- 
ization of these rules and duties is, at the same time, the 
principal criterion of social evaluation of man’s value of 
life. Only then can we draw conclusions about the so- 
called education for peace. This socially unaccepted 
life, unnecessary to anybody, directed only toward one- 
self loses all the sense. Similarly to the rules of man’s 
existence in the age of peace. One cannot forget 2bout 
it.17 

The presented outline of aspirations and values does 
surely not cover all that is valuable and crucial from the 
value of man’s life's and his education in the spirit of 
peace. The final shape of existence, preferred values, 
and ambitions, as well as desires, are always subject to 
individual choice. These chosen from among the un- 
usual wealth accumulated by the humanity within the 
compass of history which we discussed in the present 
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paper and which, we think, make certain universals in 
the successful condition of educating children, youth, 
and adults in the spirit of peace. Education, (i.e., our 
pedagogical activities) should, first of all, restore order 
and quiet. They must restore the sense and value of life, 
often faded and lost in many societies in the world. This 
way we shall create conditions for a worthy and happy 
life, at the same time educating the following genera- 
tions in the spirit of peace in the post-industrial society. 
It is also a question on the concept of relative autonomy 
in educational theories in the last decade of the twenti- 
eth century. 
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E. some decades it has been popular to believe 
that the causes of drinking are to be found in the single 
individual, as a kind of biological defect. Although this 
view is now largely out of favor, it is Customary to 
approach the question of the causes of alcohol problems 
in relation to four elements: 

¢ the nature of alcohol itself 

e the drinker 

e the environment 

¢ the alcohol market. 


As alcohol is a toxic substance, even small amounts 
will impair senses and normal inhibitions. Ethanol, a 
component of every alcohol liquid, is a protoplasmatic 
poison, especially dangerous for young organisms in the 
growth period. This is why every contact with alcohol, 
even if moderate, before full maturity (biological, 
psychological, and social) can lead, and frequently does, 
to dependence on alcohol sooner than in the case of 
grown-ups. Drinking patterns can influence the kind, as 
well as the number, of alcohol problems in a population. 
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Research shows that increased consumption of alcohol 
leads to increased numbers of heavy drinkers and thus, 
to social problems. A large amount of evidence shows 
that the incidence of alcohol problems in a population is 
directly related to the consumption level. On the other 
hand, such kinds of harm as criminality, accidents, fam- 
ily conflicts, violence, etc., vary with changes in the 
consumption of alcohol. In rich countries, traffic acci- 
dents count for a major part of alcohol-related problems. 
In developing countries, another effect is even worse: 
the passivity of the people because of wide-spread drinking. 
The will, energy, and commitment of the people is the 
core of any development. 

The alcohol-related problems may be especially seri- 
ous among young people, who represent the country’s 
investment in its future. Another area of concern is 
drinking by pregnant women, which can damage the unborn 
child. Moreover, family influence is another social fac- 
tor. The children of heavy drinkers are more likely than 
others to become heavy drinkers themselves. On the 
other hand, sons and daughters of “dry” parents are more 
likely to become “dry” themselves. 

Alcohol-related problems and their consequences, have 
become a great problem in Eastern Europe. Research 
shows that consumption of alcohol has increased. Some 
Eastern Europe countries can demonstrate a dramatic 
increase in the production and consumption of alcohol, 
in particular of spirit (distilled) wares. 

In such situations the alcohol-related problems have 
become a subject of interest for many organizations. They 
appeal to state authorities, as well as to various associa- 
tions, to introduce a steady policy towards alcohol and 
coherent promotion of sobriety. In consequence, espe- 
cially in Eastern European countries, it is possible to 
observe the creation of sobriety institutions and statutes. 
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Although the legislation of most of the East European 
countries unequivocally defines an alcohol control policy, 
consumption of alcohol has increased and drinking at 
work and among the youth, even among the juveniles, 
can be observed. 

Research shows that East European countries with 
the greatest consumption of alcohol are: Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, USSR, Bulgaria, and Poland.! 

In recent years therefore, the disease model has largely 
been discarded as an explanation of alcohol problems in 
favor of the distribution of the consumption model. This 
model suggests that the primary cause of alcohol prob- 
lems in given countries is indeed alcohol, and that the 
incidence of such problems is mainly a function of the 
total or average per capita consumption of alcohol by a 
given population. Regarding the structure of consump- 
tion, countries can be grouped: 

¢ Romanesque model of drinking: i.e., France, 
Spain, Italy. The most popular is consumption 
of wine and soft alcohol. 
Anglo-Saxon model of drinking: i.e., USA, 
Great Britain. Predominant kind of alcohol 
beverages are strong alcohol drinks, mostly with 
water. 
North-eastern model of drinking, the most dan- 
gerous for health. Characteristic feature is 
consumption of strong alcohol, with water in 
large doses. That model is dominated in Po- 
land and the USSR as well as Finland. This is 
why this situation in those countries seems to 
be very dangerous. 

Experience and research have established one basic 
fact for the prevention of these problems: only compre- 
hensive programs, combining control policy measures, 
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education, attractive alternatives, and a variety of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation methods, will have any chance 
of giving results. 

In Eastern European countries there are many types 
of organizations. The strength of such associations, which 
are made up of individuals who gather together for a 
common purpose, varies very much from one society to 
another due to cultural, material, religious, or even po- 
litical differences. 

For example, in Poland it’s possible to single out 
several organizations which have close relations with 
the religious movement. It is generally assumed that 
participation in Church organized activities helps pre- 
vent a number of social problems, ranging from loneli- 
ness and isolation to severe drinking and drug problems. 

Every systematic and organized activity on behalf 

of a man can be effective if it stems from the 

integral understanding of an individual in his com- 

plexity and in his essential dimensions and condi- 
tions. This kind of vision of a human being and 

its essence is presented by Christian anthropol- 

Ogy and various personalistic trends in the an- 

thropology of today. In reflection on a human 

being, anthropologies of this kind show that ‘be- 
ing a person’ can not be enclosed in the notion 

‘being an individual.’2 

On that basis, the Catholic movement tries to reduce 
the total volume of alcohol consumed. This goal is 
achieved by increased commitment to personal total 
abstinence. The Episcopate Sobriety Committee pro- 
vides an alcohol-free environment and friendship with 
people who know the benefits of a life style free from 
alcohol. However, it does not seem to be easy. Great 
social pressure from family and friends, as well as Polish 
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tradition, prove to be one decisive reason for the spread- 
ing of drinking habits. 

An effective education for sobriety must be com- 
posed of a large number of measures, including educa- 
tional programs, legislation and control of production 
and distribution, as well as preventive social work. 

Generally, sobriety organizations in Eastern European 
Countries have similar problems. The prime objective 
of a rational and effective work must therefore be to 
reduce the total volume of alcohol consumed, especially 
among youth. Research shows that in Poland the first 
contact with alcohol is most frequently in primary school 
(10-11 years). However, children already at the age of 
three or four years start to adapt to our drinking by getting 
used to the arguments for drinking, watching situations 
where alcohol is the center of everyone’s attention and, 
last but not least, learning the “drunken behavior.” 

Educational programs should be instituted in order to 
ensure that factual information on the effect of alcohol 
is received by the general public, and by young people, 
in particular, via the news and information media. The 
value and advantage of total abstinence, as determined 
by objective research, should be stressed. 

In addition to informal social learning, educational 
activities can provide organized training for members 
and leaders of youih organizations, helping them to cope 
with problems and challenges both in their private life 
and in society. The more this education concerns life 
Style, social responsibility, or work in society, the more 
it contributes toward prevention. 

Another factor of educational activities seems to be 
the ability to organize out-reach activities, to assist people 
with special problems, or offering occupational training, 
cultural experience, or education to the public. Youth 
should have the opportunity for political influence in 
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order to initiate governmental action or to stop efforts 
which are not in the true interests of the public. 

Work for sobriety should try to make use of all op- 
portunities for prevention, ranging from trade unions and 
political parties to churches, the sports movement, etc. 

Generally, it’s possible to single out three main lev- 
els of prevention:5 Primary Prevention creates well- 
functioning cultural activities without drinking and works 
for general enlightenment about the detrimental effects 
of the intoxicants as well as the desirable qualities of a 
healthy and responsible life style. “Policies of primary 
prevention are necessary to prevent continued recruit- 
ment into the rank of excessive and problem drinkers, 
and are thus an essential component of any overall strat- 
egy for reducing the problems of alcohol misuse.’ 
Secondary prevention is aimed at reducing consumption 
among heavy drinkers and other risk groups. There are 
many activities which try to identify risk groups and 
stop adverse developments among those who are espe- 
cially exposed to, or vulnerable to alcohol problems. This 
seems to be especially important in the case of juvenile 
alcoholics. Secondary prevention, i.e., treatment offered 
to them, means not only stopping them from further drink- 
ing, but also psychocreation. “Psychocreation is sup- 
posed to be a way to teach them how to live without 
alcohol (a change of attitudes and behavior leading to 
drinking), and to show them a proper system of val- 
ues.””7 

This statement is also the basis for efforts in the 
field of tertiary prevention, where the aim is to hinder 
an already established drinking problem from growing 
worse. It is stopping damaging drinking and helping 
excessive drinkers to adopt a sober life. Measures un- 
dertaken should result from clearly rational premises and 
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help to create individual human attitudes, man’s con- 
science, and maturity. Rehabilitation programs are an 
integral part of the prevention approach. 

Intentional education for sobriety sees three impor- 
tant tasks: using data to prove the true nature and size 
of the alcohol problems, mobilizing public opinion in 
favor of health promoting policies, and lobbying for the 
implementation of effective alcohol control policies. Pre- 
vention programs carried out by activists and teachers 
who feel personally involved seem to be far more suc- 
cessful than programs (sometimes with exactly the same 
methods) carried out by experts who are limiting their 
efforts to working hours. It means that a normal routine 
makes difficulties in getting the message across. An- 
other factor which seems to be very important is cred- 
ibility. Education for sobriety should also have confir- 
mation in the private lives of the people who lead it. 
The double standard can completely annihilate educa- 
tional programs. This is why activists and teachers should 
practice and demonstrate a sober life style to youth and 
initiate positive social gatherings as a way to show that 
their way of life functions perfectly well. 

Education for sobriety cannot succeed alone, almost 
all alcohol-related problems are closely linked to the total 
consumption of alcohol in the country. That is why the 
control policy should reduce the total volume of alcohol 
consumed. The production and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages should be under control, and the advertising of alcohol 
should be prohibited. It seems that traffic safety, i.e., 
totally unaffected by alcohol, should be promoted not 
only by education but also by research and legislation. 
Moreover, all alcohol problems must be treated as major 
public health problems, especially among youth who suffer 
from alcohol-related illnesses. Education for sobriety 
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should prepare the new generation to understand the 
menace to biological, psychological, and social health. 
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I, this conclusion I should like to do two things: 
firstly, to identify the issues which influenced my deci- 
sion to bring together the earlier mentioned topics, espe- 
cially, education, social policy, and crisis as the main 
focus for debate; and secondly, to present all educational 
changes in post-communist countries, using the case of 
Poland, that were begun in the last two years. 

More particularly, in a few papers, a view is reflected 
that questions the impact of educational solutions and 
research on policy, or vice versa, as to whether the re- 
lationships between researchers, theorists, policy mak- 
ers, and policy implementers are not mere theoretical 
speculations, but have distinctive characteristics and are 
problematic in quite specific ways according to the par- 
ticular social settings in which they are posed and to 
which they refer. Such a recognition, that the unique- 
ness of particular periods and cultural forms in social 
history gives a peculiar shape and direction to the new 
educational and social activity, seems to be hardly origi- 
nal. One of the difficulties in attempting future devel- 
opment and educational activity, however, is the impre- 
cise nature of the concept of past and present “social 
crisis.” It was our Own experience in the field of educa- 
tion which initially persuaded us that it was acceptable and 
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important to describe it as being just “in crisis.” Work- 
ing in teacher education has exposed us to a series of what 
can only be described as critical incidents or points of ten- 
sion, which have been progressively increasing in both se- 
verity and in cumulative effect. 

In Polish schools, since 1989, we see only two inno- 
vations. ! 

¢ Including into the school curriculum two hours 

weekly of Roman Catholic religion. These 
issues of religious knowledge are taught and 
controlled by priests and/or nuns authorized 
by the Church; 

Russian language, which was obligatory in the 
past, is no longer compulsory. 

In all types of schools parents decide about pupil’s 
participation in religious lessons. In secondary schools 
such a decision belongs to the individual pupil. In fact, 
nearly 90% of the pupils take part in these lessons. Among 
that number, a lot of them participate only to avoid the 
low position of being an outsider in a social structure of 
the classroom. Introducing religion into the school without 
any public discussion, since the first of September, 1990, 
might be seen as a first step in the religion becoming a 
component part of many of the curricula, including vo- 
cational education. 

The limited number of English teachers did not al- 
low English to replace Russian as the obligatory lan- 
guage in primary schools. As a result, even though the 
Russian language is completely unpopular in Poland, 
around 80% of the pupils in this school year attend these 
lessons. 

Still, the law does not give the local authorities and 
teachers at the individual schools the right to change the 
school’s curricula. The teachers do not have full free- 
dom to use various methods. Certain stagnation or 
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conservatism in education of the present days, as op- 
posed to other types of conservatism, may be defined as 
a conscious or unconscious tendency not to take into 
account the essential changes of various social transfor- 
mations in the urbanized society of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It may also be expressed by the point of view that 
essential changes in the mode and way of looking at 
certain processes which have already undergone detailed 
analysis are not necessary. The American theoretician, 
P.M. George, distinguishes two types of conservatism: 
“passive” and “reactive.” The main element of the pas- 


sive conservatism is, in his opinion, satisfaction with the 
existing status quo; the main element of reactive conser- 
vatism is fear or indisposition towards an attempt to take 
up renewed or new examinations or analyses.? It is also 
claimed that passive conservatism is connected with social 
prosperity and the reaction type of conservatism is, in 
turn, always connected with so-called turmoil or simply 


with social crisis, as it is in Poland. 

Critical accounts have not recently admitted even dis- 
ciplines from the wide multitude of the arts. Many people 
agree that it is necessary to give deeper relevance to 
their achievements to separate the true values from the 
false ones, from those taki. for granted, or obstinately 
formulated aims taking only the postulative shape. 

Socially, the new problems of egalitarianism in na- 
tional education also touch on the problem of shaping 
the individual’s personality in accordance with the edu- 
cational ideals of a new socioeconomic system and rais- 
ing this postulate to a standing equal to that of other 
basic functions of the society. 

The changes in the social formation inside and out- 
side of Poland are represented as linear—a movement in 
a Straight line, a progression. However, if we analyze 
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those changes through an examination of different lev- 
els, tiers, or components of social formation, this per- 
spective becomes rather more problematic. Very often 
what was represented as post-communist might well be 
seen accurately as a return to a pre-communist social 
formation. The new elites of the real power in Poland 
today are without an intellectual support. Among them 
are a lot of people with not enough education who, due 
to their Christian homogeneous culture (i.e., program of 
perception, thought and action, increasing traditional values 
of ruling and working classes), have created a cultural 
capital with a lot of new totalitarian tendencies. We 
may find in both the main and local communities of 
today’s Poland many similarities between pre-commu- 
nist and post-communist orientation (i.e., nationalism, 
intolerance, anti-semitism, idealism, individualism, hier- 
archical structure in social organization, etc., dominate 
in this new social formation). So new problems arise 
for education. Are universities to conserve or to chal- 
lenge the culture? This matter has already been partly 
discussed in local academic centers by the representa- 
tives of many sub-disciplines of educational sciences. It 
seems, however, that so far the voice of social educa- 
tionists have been quite modest in this respect. How- 
ever, the role of universities is particularly important 
where new educational strategies are suggested, old strat- 
egies are reorganized, and new and different socioeco- 
nomic organisms are created. 

These factors, together with the worldwide situation 
which we simply did not want to accept, necessitate social 
sciences coming closer to practice. This is the crisis or 
the educated society: to exist alongside a cultural model— 
shaped by past generations and time periods—that re- 
duces both our ability and the likelihood of educating 
youth according to a continuing system of values. 
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The problems of transforming the whole educational 
system in the recent, quite different, political situation 
have not been addressed. The task was even more dif- 
ficult as the change in historical consciousness and atti- 
tudes toward one’s own past was simultaneously accom- 
panied by the need to gain social acceptance of the so- 
cialist system, which was, in the past, the legal system 
the hitherto existing, in the past a legal, system—social- 
ism. There was a need to shape attitudes towards a 
fundamental assumption and ways of action resulting from 
the socialist doctrine and to make these attitudes match 
to that system.? 

In spite of knowing the mistakes made before and 
knowing the theoretical approach to efficient educational 
planning, such an approach could not be worked out in 
detail until now because those basic trends in economic 
and social policy development mentioned before are very 
often not clearly defined. 


We hope that this volume of Journal of Thought can 
contribute to a continuing debate on this particular as- 
pect of the crisis as well as to discussion of those other 
outcomes, perhaps more tangible but no less invidious, 
which are considered in this collection. 


Endnotes 


1. Ofcourse, there are a lot of changes especially in such a subject as 
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twentieth century. 
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